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y to these diseases a try it. 
be seen testifying ti 


is efficacy. 


Of all the principal Chemists. Prices, Ys, we 24; Sd, 48. 64:5 and Ls. per Bottle. “4 | 
JOYCE & C0O., 25, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, SOLE AGENTS. Kinlire 


| VEGETABLE 
REMEDY 


The Proprietors of this Medicine are in a peels to state 
positively it has given relief where all other remedies have failed. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”—Morning Post. 

It can be taken with perfect safety by persons of the most delicate constitution. 
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W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


ak b Sete Dae, ob Chvee Sian tnone 
oy bon se Geampe direct from the Preprietor, , 


THESE PILLS contain & cike Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficaci ous,” 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidveys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and pi the blooa, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times e'lther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comicri and salety, ‘“ we cad valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age. 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
whieb can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 
Branch Depét; 381, Brixton Road. 
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PAUL WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


ay 3 sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 3a. 
6d, each; or, should any difficalty cocar enclose 
oe vecording to size, to PAGE D. OODCOCK 
Calvert Streot, ORWICH ( (formerly of Lincoln), ps they wil 
be sent free by return of post. 














‘C.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE 


Viéna, ‘Phil elpria, ani New York. 


Tt explains the only p»rfectiv painiess system of alapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of Lond n, Paris, Berlin, 
ry (hese teeth are adiusted on Celluloid, aie Gold Platina, &o., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his per- 
fected s¢st+m, which is vrovectelby BER MATaSETe’s ROFAL 


CTERS Parent 


Th- Diily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1378, says— ‘Celluloid is the most lifelike laieaies of tne natural gu ns, aud with prize medal teeth is 


incomparable.” 


Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and pH. f the most receat improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
use 


Conusaltation 


Pree. 


THE GUINEA OABINET OF OEVTAL P rerAt \TIO WS, Cor cleansing and pee-erring the Teeth and Gums. io cut glass stoppered 


bottl+s aad na sdsome edt- nouaced Leata-r Toil-t Oase with Lock and Key. Fo-waried 


ordsred through aay Chemist or Pertumer, 


direct on recsipt of Post Office Order, or may be 


Wh viesale, Barotay & Sons. Farringdon Street, Lonton. 





THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Ig wr anted to c:eause the biood ‘rom ail umparities, fom whatever cause 

arising. For Scrofuls, Sourvy , Sores o of all kinds, Sxiv and Blood Diseases, 

itp offvens are marvellous, T of Test ials from al] parte. In 

bottles 28. 6d, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, of 
all Chemists, Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by 








F. J. CLARKE, 
APOTHEOCARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, } 
London D.pét, 150, Oxford 8 treet. — . 
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lid., N THE VOYAGE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT IS AN IMPERATIVE 
cK HYGIENIC NEED, or Necessary Adjunct : it keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory 
will J . diseases, and removes the injurious effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobaceo, tea, and coffee. By 
natural means it thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood 
(tev rs, etc.). and over-cerebral activity, nervousness, irritability, worry, etc. 
¢+¢B VUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS.”—By Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. Briwces, Grenadier Guards. 
In list of what to take with you, ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—See page 298. 
DON’T GO TO SEA WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
“J.C. Eno, Esq., London. ‘From a town in British Guiana, South America. 
“‘Srr,—After two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT I can safely say that it has saved me much misery from 
Colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject during eleven years’ residence in the tropics. 
“Tt is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard ship; and for 
myself, I would as soon think of going a voyage without my toothbrush as my bottle of FRUIT SALT. With ordinary care it 
+] does not get hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid climates, and this is greatly in its favour. 
\ ‘**T am, Sir, yours respectfully, “WwW. J. B.” 
¥ 73 N O EFFORT, however small, put forth for the right cause fails of its effect. No voice, 
: however feeble, lighted up for Truth ever dies amidst confused noises of time. Through discords of sin, sorrow, 
a pain, and wrong, it rises a deathless melody whose notes of wailing are hereafter to be changed to those of triumph, as they 
ye blend with the great harmony of a reconciled universe. 4 
With each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is given a large illustrated sheet showing how to stamp out disease and prema- 
= ture death by natural means, 
Hew TO ASSIST NATURE WITHOUT HAZARDOUS FORCE.—A Gentleman, who is now 
above threescore years and ten, writes : “I have for a long time used Eno’s Fruit Salt ; I have found it an effective gentle 
aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently 


| require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a 
cooling and refreshing drink; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.” 


66 ve A ugh ibne A ONE,” reads the same each way. This unique testimonial was kindly sent by a lady from 
pswich. 
UT OF SORTS.—Extract of a Letter from a Provincial Chemist :—‘‘ We have a great sale for your FRUIT SALT. 
Indeed, I should not like to be without it for my own use. I seldom, if ever, take anything else when out of sorts.” 
FQ BEUMATISN.—A Lady writes :—“I have derived great benefit from ENO’S FRUIT SALT, I have lost a painful 
rheumatic swelling round the knee-joint ; health has improved generally. I consider it a great blessing to the community, 
and trust that it may be adopted tar and wide.” 
GUCCESS IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success, A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
po not fail to secure reputation and profit.—Apams, 
C AUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s, 9d, and 4s, 6d, 


Prepared at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


i 1 AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIALS REOHIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | ee 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


P stry i 4 Dzak S1z,—I to inform you that after having 
- with less Butter | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE- nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in | 14m desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | , G. Wannmrss, 
nutritious than that raised with micrnational Behiition, Hore; late Tnatruo- 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





i Se aah | _ ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

' QUARTER i Ae RN Bre by pelo ny cr hg ym ml 
required is not in t t degree injurious. It is indispensable 

when Yeast is used, as it is not}. ree Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand | oe oe = ys Siias Meiety's: Boh. 
e pf ° , Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it 18 put into the fit general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, aoa 


oven. | to the sick, but in the offieers’ mess.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flowr add @ heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Po 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state ; Aexgnhcmeeetd daataate akan a 
water, or milk ond water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to.knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make st into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Worfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxina Powpme: as for bread, wi 
milk or water, and with salt added; have y & large stewpan of boiling water, make “hs dowsh into halle the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid, To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick o fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done efore serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and apa. i oa — i and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Bale Room, 184, Upper Thames ‘Street (six doors from London Bridge), 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVH ONEY 


BORWICK’S GOLD: MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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DISCOUNT STATIONER. 





HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


l46, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 





Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 


DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880. 


PENS, INKS, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK, 


(Office of the “Scholastic World, 4 





NOTICE FROM a THE STATIONER. 


O. C. C. PeN.—When “ Bill Stamps, his Mark,” 


iow that Mr. Phillips is ready with a new pen, the “Old Cheshire Cheese,” 


first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 


Wine Office Court, in particular, and 


“leet'Street in general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 
nd to be considered cheap by the public at Is. 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 





Tue W'Nvow BuinD QF-THE PERIOD 


THE ONLY VENETIAN 
SSINC ‘SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES.IT IS 


AIGHT, Fixe SIN Har THE USUAL Space, Et eEcant 
Aft 


In "EARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
acqQut SITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION 
A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE oe ee g 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
r 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 
& 2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. ® 





LIVERPOOL : 
6, Minster mre Church Street. 





~ FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 


Verses by Miss M, E, Surerey, author of “ Bernard 
Hamilton,” 1d., or 9d. per dozen. 


ALSO 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
Verses, Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


-LONDON: 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families, — 


JUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


wsessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
gm Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, 80 
i to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang, 
cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
(VER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 
medy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted oi 
iff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skiu Diseases, 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache #0 very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 


Sau , safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
their use, and are certain to prevent the 


disease at 
Sold by all a Genito Ie and M1, pa bs. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 
BUNTER'’S NERVINE. 


FORMS A STOPPING—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


Of all Chemists. 
1s. 13d. per packet. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘ I consider BuNrER’s NERvINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 





INSTANTLY CURED BY 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—‘‘ For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bunrer’s Nervine, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but cap 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.” 





SILK WORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
ITH Nine Illustrations. See the Laprgs’ Treasury 
for February, price 6d. ; by post 74d. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 
AYSIE TREVOR’S MARRIED LIFE, a Serial 
Novel of unflagging interest, by J. Berta, is com- 
menced in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
and will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 
}, NCE TOO OFTEN, a Complete Tale, by J.C. Hamitton, 
author of ‘‘ Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly. Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &c. VME a Nahe le ; 
CIOFA OR TIDY. A New and Arrractive Dzsien, 
easy to work and satisfactory when finished, is given 
in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containing 
also ‘‘ Miss Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by Mrs. WaRRE. 


COLOURED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES ani 

Nine full-paged Ittustrations of the Mosr * 
FasHIoNaABLE Costumes clearly described, are given in the 
** LADIES’ TREASURY” for January, price 6d. 


‘* The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a highly 
creditable performance. But although the Editress keep: 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems tv 
take an equal delight in helping them in those numerou 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day.”— Wake. 
Jield Eupress. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY is in reality a Household 
Magazine. In these days, when education in domesti: 

ma tters is so much insisted upon, we know of no magazine 
better calculated to help to forward the work.—Preston 


Herald. 4 iy : 
Sixpence Monruty; by post, 74d. 


London: BEMROSE AND SONS, 10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 
will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.) and publication of 


Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 








William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 








NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
J. W. GREEN, 564, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 





NOW READY, PRICE 15s.,, 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONT AINING 


Morning and Evening Prayers for x Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 

WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 

Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk, 

LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H B. PAULL, AuTHorR or ‘‘TrEvor Court,” “EVELYN Howarp,” 
ETc i Erc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—FREDERICK DANVERS RISKS 
HIS FATE. 


a result, Besides, I ought to have known 
better, I am rightly served for my folly; yet 
indeed I would have married Alice Raynor 
®FTER Frederick Danvers had | after all had she been really the gentle, win- 
shaken hands with the good | ning character she so cleverly assumed. I’m 
doctor and wished him farewell, he | thankful for one thing,—she is not likely to 
& remained on the steps watching | break her heart for love of any man, and I 
the brougham as it drove round | am not coxcomb enough to suppose she 
the lawn into the deep shadow of the} would break it for me. However, now I 
avenue. But his thoughts were not on the/ have relieved my mind by talking to Dr. 
scene before him, although in after days when | Milner, and he has agreed to keep the matter 
the same reflections returned to his mind, | quiet, I shall try to forget it all. Besides, 
the beauty and loveliness on which he now | what real injury could a young, inexperienced 
gazed with vacant eyes were recalled with pain. | girl do to Constance? Oh, folly! I shalt 
The lawn with its velvet turf and its fragrant | fling my fears to the winds and be happy, as 
flower-beds—the full, yet still delicate green | I ought to be in the society of my darling, 
foliage of the trees in the avenue—inter- | and make her my wife as soon as possible.” 
spersed here and there with pink and white; Thus reflecting, he returned into the house 
May blossoms, and pyramids of chestnut | after once more glancing up the avenue and re- 
flowers in similar variety, mingled colour and | marking the tiny appearance of the brougham 
fragrance with the full bright foliage of their | in the distance, where the perspective reduced 
more lofty neighbours—even the scent of the apparent height of the trees on either 
the fragrance which surrounded him from the | side, and made it appear more like a toy car- 
verandah, and the ripple and flow of the | riage passing through liliputian gates. 














water drops from a not far distant fountain, “TI wonder if my mother and Constance 
were recalled to his senses in days to come | will be home to luncheon?”’ he said, looking: 
with equal vividness. at his watch. ‘Just eleven—I'll order my 


His present reflections were caused by a_ horse and ride over to Brentley Parsonage, 
final struggle against the dread of evil which Mr. Emerson is sure to be at home. Con- 
had haunted him ever since his interview | stance gave me permission to call upon him 
with the pretended gipsy. Frederick Dan- | to-day, and I cannot have a better oppor- 
vers, like many light-hearted and sanguine | tunity, Falkland talked of coming over to 
characters, could throw off any trouble or | luncheon, but I can’t stand two hours’ soli- 
difficulty at the slightest gleam of hope, how- | tude till one o’clock.” 
ever depressed and hopeless he had been| He entered the dining-room and rang the 
previously. Hitherto he had invariably sought | bell. ‘‘ Oh, is it you, Saunders?” as the butler 
for comfort and advice from his mother ; on | entered; ‘I rang for Neal.” 


her firmness and well-balanced mind he! ‘Mr. Crofton is here, sir; can you see him 
could implicitly rely. | to-day ?” ; ‘ 
Now, however, he dreaded to make her | ‘““No; I am going out on important busi- 


acquainted with the visit of Alice Raynor for | ness—tell him so, please; but to-morrow I 
more reasons than one. How could he dis- | shall be ready for him at any hour before 
close the fierce jealousy and the threats she one. Order my horse immediately, will you, 
had uttered against his future wife? Might | Saunders, and tell Gibbs I shall ride Firefly.” * 
she not consider it best to act openly inthe | The butler left the room, and then passed 
matter, and advise Dr. Milner to use means | his master’s orders on to the groom by an in- 
to find his niece and place her under restraint? | ferior servant. : . 

‘‘ My mother does not know that wayward “I shall have rather a hot ride,” he said 
girl as I do,’ he said to himself. “Why, | to himself as Gibbs appeared with Firefly, a 
bolts and bars wouldn’t keep her from injuring | magnificent black horse that seemed restless, 
my darling Constance if she thought I was | and pulled at the bridle by which the groom 
associated with any scheme to produce such | held him. 
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“ He’s rayther fresh, sir,” said the groom. 

‘‘ All the better, Gibbs, I'll manage him.— 
So ho! steady, old boy,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the horse as he patted his neck and 
rubbed his nose. 

The creature changed in a moment at the 
voice and action. The eyelids and the erect 
head drooped — the pink nostrils were no 
longer distended, and the ears, instead of lying 
back, were raised quickly and bent forward 
to listen to his master’s well-known voice. 

A large black retriever at this moment 
came bounding with delight from the back 
of the house and barking joyfully. 

“So you've been and got free, have ye, 
Wally? I thought you wouldn’t want Wallace, 
sir, so I locked him in the stable ; I suppose 
somebody’s let him out.” 

All right,” said Frederick as he mounted 
his horse, which seemed under his master's 
hands to become the most quiet and gentle 
of quadrupeds, though he had thrown back 
his ears at the sound of the dog’s bark. 
‘Firefly and Wallace are old friends. I 


But puss was quite satisfied with this re- 
cognition of her friend, and removing her 
paw allowed the dog to follow his master. 

“Lor, now,” said old Betty, ‘‘ only to see 
that! lor, he can do anything with they dumb 
beasts. Don’t I remember when he were a 
boy, and they two creatures was a puppy and 
akitten, how the young Squire would tache 
‘em to be friends, and didn’t they play pretty 
togither! Wally used to be rough sometimes, 
but puss could manage him even when he 
would ha’ made two on her.” 

Meanwhile the young Squire and his dumb 
companions got over the nine miles to Brent- 
ley Parsonage in little more than an hour. 
As they drew near, there was something in 
the quiet aspect of the peaceful abode, added 
to the fact that it was now the home of Con- 
stance Emerson, which calmed the excite- 
ment of the young man, and he dismounted 
from his horse at the gate, and rung the bell 
with hopeful alacrity. 

A housemaid appeared at the side entrance, 
but after one glance rushed back to the 





may be home to luncheon, Gibbs,” he con- 
tinued ; “tell Neal to inform the ladies, if 
they return before me, at all events I shall 
not be later than three o’clock.” 

“ T’llremember, sir,” said the groom, touch- 
ing his cap, and then with a gentle move- 
ment of the bridle Firefly stepped quietly 
on towards the avenue, not in the slightest 
degree disturbed by the gambols of Wallace 
as he barked round him or alternately crossed 
his path. 

** Lor, how they animals do love the young 
Squire!” said the groom to himself as he 
watched the proceedings for a few minutes. 
“(7 can’t make Firefly go quiet like that 
nohow.” 


courtyard, exclaiming, “Come quick, Ford, 
here’s the young Squire on that great black 
horse; I’m sure he can’t leave him there, 
and I couldn’t hold the bridle of the fiery 
beast for the world.” 

Ford was at the gate almost before she 
had done speaking, and Frederick Danvers 
relinquishing the rein said, in answer to the 
groom’s question, ‘Shall I put him up, 
Squire?” 

“Well, perhaps yes ; I may be here some 
time if your master’s at home?” 

** Yes, sir, he is, so I'll take the horse in at 
once.” 

“ But don’t give him any corn, only a little 
hay and water presently,” replied the Squire. 








A canter down the avenue in the shade to 


And then, as the object of his visit became 


the lodge, and then the party waited for the | more distinctly realized, he advanced to the 


lodge gates to be opened for them. A fine, 


porch where the housemaid stood waiting to 


handsomely marked grey cat was seated in | admit him, with a beating heart. 


the sun at the door of the lodgekeeper’s 
picturesque cottage. 
bounding towards her, but she did not move 
till he approached quite close and put his 
nose to hers, as if to say, “ How do you do, 


While engaged with his books the rector 


She saw Wallace come | of Brentley was perfectly oblivious to what- 
ever was going on around him. 
knocked twice before she received the per- 
mission to ‘come in,’ and even then she 


The girl 


old friend?” Then she rose, and raising her | gave her message timidly. 


paw, the claws safely withdrawn in their 
velvet cushions, placed it on the dog’s head 


‘‘Squire Danvers is here, sir, he wishes to 
> ’ 


see you, ’—for sometimes the rector would be 


with a solemn look, as if performing a re- | angry at any interruption. 


ligious rite. He did not retreat, but stood 
still until Frederick, checking his horse, said 
with a laugh, “Come, puss, you mustn’t keep 
Wallace any longer, I can’t wait for your 


Not so now, however. He started up, ex- 


claiming, “Squire Danvers! has anything 
happened to my child?” 


” 





“TI think not, sir; Mr. Danvers 
“ Where is he?” 








superstitious proceedings.” 
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“In the drawing-room, sir.” 

“Tl go to him at once,” he said, not 
stopping to arrange his papers or wipe his 
pen as usual; and then, with hasty steps, 
he followed the girl to the pretty, though low 
ceilinged drawing-room. 

What danger did Mr. Emerson fear when 
he shook hands warmly with his young 
friend, and observing his paleness, asked in a 
tremulous, voice, ‘ What has happened, Fred ? 
tell me. I am quite prepared.” 

‘¢ Happened, rector? Nothing that I am 
aware of—at least, likely to alarm you. Miss 
Emerson has accompanied my mother and 
Lady Wrexford to Hillside, my sister having 
left us to-day.” 

“Yes, I am aware of it; the carriage 
stopped here for a few moments on its way, 
and on seeing you I feared there might have 
been an accident, these hilly roads are so 
dangerous,” 

“Pray make yourself quite easy on that 
subject, rector ; our coachman is a most care- 
ful driver. I rode over to see you on a very 
different affair.” 

“Then forgive me, Fred; do sit down, I 
declare I am treating you most cavalierly ; 
but I noticed that you looked pale, and the 
unexpected announcement of your arrival 
I own startled me. Can you not understand 
how precious my daughter is to me? Now, 
after so many years of separation, to lose her 
would indeed be dreadful.” 

Poor Frederick ! had the rector dashed a 
glass of cold water in his face he could not 
have shivered more completely than he now 
did at his last words. He complied gladly 
with the request to sit down; he saw the 
rector take a chair and draw it near him, he 
heard the kindly uttered words,— 

“Now then, my dear boy, what is this 
affair that has brought you over to see me in 
the noontide heat? I will help you by every 
means in my power.” 

But Frederick felt as if struck dumb. For 
the second time in his life of twenty-one 
years, and during a period of only six months, 
he was in the presence of one who could 
say no or yes to the most important of re- 
quests. In a pause of a few seconds ali this 
passed before his mind. The man of learn- 
ing, the bookworm, who had lived so 
many years alone, had never anticipated or 
even thought of the possibility that his Con- 
stance, his only child, was too gentle and 
lovely to be passed by unnoticed and unloved. 
That there were other circumstances which 
would oblige him to lose her in a certain 








sense, besides the terrible one of death, he 
had never thought of. 

Frederick saw all these difficulties rise in 
his path like the mountain peaks to a tra- 
veller as he ascends the Alpine regions higher 
and higher. And they appeared more for- 
midable to him because totally unexpected. 

He remained silent, and his paleness so 
alarmed the rector that he said again, 
“Something is troubling you, Fred, I must 
give you a glass of wine;” and he rang the 
bell and ordered the decanter and glasses. 

“T fear you had too much excitement 
yesterday,” he remarked as he brought the 
wine, and made Frederick drink it. ‘ That 
is just the way with you young men, you 
try to do too much.” 

“Too much excitement !”’ said Frederick 
to himself, “ of course I had, but not of my 
own seeking yesterday.” 

“And then the ride in the heat, Fred,” 
continued the rector. “ Why, you might have 
had a sun stroke. No wonder you looked 
pale, and were unable to tell me what is the 
new trouble that so disconcerts you.” 

“ Rector,”’ exclaimed Frederick—his man 
liness was roused now, and he felt deter 
mined to risk all,—Rector, none of the 
circumstances you have named are the 
causes of my present agitation. Your own 
words deprive me of courage; I was 
not prepared for them. I came _ here 
this morning to ask the hand of your 
daughter in marriage, and before I can 
speak a word on the subject I hear you say, 
‘I cannot spare my only child after so many 
years of separation, to lose her now would be 
dreadful.’ How could I, in the face of such 
sentiments, venture to utter my request to 
your” 

It was the rector’s turn to be agitated 
now. He rose from his chair and paced the 
room to the door and back, more than once 
murmuring'to himself, “‘ Constance, my child, 
my beloved daughter! asked in marriage by 
my dear friend’s son! Canit be?” Then 
pausing before his astonished guest, he said, 
“ Frederick Danvers, have you ever spoken 
to my daughter on this subject?” 

“ | have, rector, but not till yesterday.” 

“‘ And you love her?” 

“As my own soul,” he replied in a low, 
firm tone. 

* Another question: have you any reason 
to suppose that your love is reciprocal ?” 

““T have every hope that my love is re- 
turned, rector, or I should not have ventured 
here.” 
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“‘ How long has this been going on?” 

“‘ Mr. Emerson,” exclaimed Frederick, ‘‘ do 
you think it could be possible for me to 
associate as I have done for more than six 
months with such a woman as your daughter, 
and to meet her so often both at my own 
house and yours without learning to love her? 
I plead guilty to the sin of being young,” con- 
tinued Frederick, who, now he had plunged 
in medias res, gained courage, “ but time will 
mend that; and you know I have a good 
home and a sufficient income to place my 
wife in the position and with the surround- 
ings of a gentlewoman. Perhaps as the 
granddaughter of an earl, Miss Emerson with 
her beauty and accomplishments might have 
looked higher than a country squire ; but if I 
know your daughter’s character aright she is 
not one likely to barter her affections for 
wealth or a title.” 

Again the astonished father paced the 
room, and for some minutes no word was 
spoken. 

At last Mr. Emerson paused before Fre- 
derick’s chair once more. He was very pale 
now, but he spoke calmly. 

‘My dear young friend, you have taken 
me by surprise. I forgot that my child was 
a woman, but do you know that my income 
dies with me, and that a very small portion is 
left of the £5,000 given to me by Lord 
Bendermere on my marriage with Lady 
Helen —perhaps about £80 a year or less?” 

“‘T want only Constance, Mr. Emerson ; I 
have plenty and to spare, and I do not need 
a fortune with my wife.”’ 

‘You may not,” he said, interrupting him, 
** but to me it is painful to think I can only 
make over to her whenever she marries the 
paltry sum I have named.” 

“IT should not even wish her to take that 
from you, rector, if you will only consent 
ih" 

“Stop, Frederick! you must give me 
time to reflect on this matter; it has come 
upon me too suddenly to be decided on at 
once. When will your mother allow me to 
send for Constance? I should like to talk to 
her before making my decision.” 

“T will bring her home to-morrow, rector.” 

*“Very well, my boy, that will do, and 
there is the luncheon-bell ; you must come and 
join me to-day, and help repair the loss of 
that reserve force in your constitution upon 
which you must have made such great de- 
mands during the past two days.” 

Mr. Emerson threw off his agitation, and 
made himself so agreeable during luncheon 


that Fred became more hopeful. Before he 
mounted his horse at the gate the rector 
wrung his hand, and exclaimed, “‘ Remember 
one thing, my dear boy, my daughter's future 
happiness is all I care for, and I do not 
forget what I suffered in my own case from 
a father’s opposition to my suit.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—ADA VERNON, 


N the green-room of a London theatre, 
which shall be nameless, several of the 
company were assembled for a rehearsal. 
The stage manager, a small but energetic 
little Frenchman, whose dark eyes seemed 
to be in every corner of the room at the same 
moment, was evidently in a state of fussy 
excitement, 

“ Where is Madame? why is she not here ? 
We can nothing do till she come.” 

*‘T have a letter from her for you, Mon- 
sieur,”” said a young woman who had just 
entered, and was standing near the door in a 
state of evident uncertainty. She advanced 
as she spoke, and added, “Is your name 
Monsieur Laconte ?” 

“Yes, that ismy name. What have you ?”’ 

“A letter,” she replied as she placed it in 
his hands. “Madame has been ill, and is 
not able to leave her room.”’ 

The manager hastily read the letter, which 
was written in French, now and then looking 
up to glance at the bearer with evident 
curiosity and doubt. 

“Madame says you can take her part in 
this drama. Where have you before acted ?” 

** Never before in public.” 

“Then it is absurd. I cannot permit this, 
Madame est folle, Cest impossible,” exclaimed 
the manager, almost foaming with wrath. 

Then he again glanced over the letter, 
while the young girl who aspired to such a 
difficult part in the piece stood quietly wait- 
ing with ill-controlled indignation. 

The manager folded the letter, and was 
about in despair to appeal to another lady 
to help, when to his astonishment the young 
girl threw herself on her knees before him, 
and ina clear, distinct voice, that was full of 
pathos, exclaimed, “Try me, Monsieur, do 
not decide without hearing me;” and then 
with clasped and uplifted hands she drew a 
picture of her starving condition, of the cruel 
treatment she had received from her father 
and step-mother, who had driven her into the 
streets, with such apparent truthful agony, 
while real tears rolled down her cheeks, that 
those around her seed listening in silent 
astonishment. ‘ 
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“ Pauvre enfante |” exclaimed the manager, 
“ rise yourself, get up, I wish I could engage 
you, but——” 

“Sir !” and Ada Vernon stood erect before 
the manager, and abruptly interrupted him, 
yet she spoke calmly, “I have told you an 
imaginary tale of woe ; do you approve of my 
performance as an actress?” 

‘* Acting ! was that acting? arbleu! it is 
enough. I will try you Mademoiselle. Go, 
arrangé your dress, we have lost time, we 
begin now.” 

In a few moments Ada Vernon made her 
appearance, startling the company by the 
change it presented. The close bonnet and 
veil had been removed, and round her face 
and shoulders fell the magnificent hair in its 
natural ringlets like a cloud. The dress, 
which an old grey waterproof had concealed, 
was a dark merino with plain collar and 
cuffs, showing off her fully developed figure 
and erect bearing to perfection. 

We need not listen to the rehearsal of the 
play in which the young actress was about to 
take part. She had well studied her réée, 
and at the close the Frenchman was as 
vehement in his praise of her performance as 
he had been before disgusted by the very 
idea of allowing her to try it. 

“You must be here again to-morrow, 
Mademoiselle,” he said. “You have some 
faults which I will show you, and those 
you shall conquer. A/ors you will appear in 
the evening for Madame, if she shall be not 
enough recovered to come. But have you 
the properties, dresses, ef tout cela ?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“ Madame will lend me ali I require,” she 
replied, with quiet importance, ‘until I am 
able to provide myself with them.” 

During this colloquy she knew full well 
that various and not all very complimentary 
remarks in whispers were passing from one 
to another of those present, although the 
actual words did not reach her ear. 

“Who is she, I wonder? Where ever did 
Mrs. Clive pick her up? I don’t believe 
Mrs. Clive is really ill.” 

Then to these remarks came more chari- 
table replies. 

“Perhaps there was more of truth than 
she cared to own in that tale of woe.” 

“Yes, and didn’t she act it well? you can’t 
deny that the girl has got it in her. And then 
what a voice !” 

“Do you consider her handsome ?” asks 
one. 

“No, with those thick lips and snub nose, 








certainly not ; she’s not half so handsome as 
many gipsy women are, although with that 
brown complexion she looks like one.” 

“Ah, well, there are plenty of ways to 
rectify that-on the stage, and with those 
dark, fiery eyes, and shiny black hair, she will 
be brilliant; you'll see, if she acts as well as 
she did to-day, she’ll cut us all out.” 

A toss of the head was the only reply. 
Young aspirants for fame or tyros on the 
boards were naturally anxious about the ap- 
pearance of a rival, but the older and more 
experienced of the company could discern 
the existence of histrionic talent, which they 
were ready to encourage. 

Several months have passed since Alice 
Raynor so forgot herself as to strike her 
friend Sarah Brent, and we must go back to 
that occasion to account for her appearance 
at the theatre in her assumed name. 

On the evening to which we refer Sarah 
had returned to her chair, and taken up the 
heavy black work which she so earnestly 
wished to finish by daylight—at least, the 
finer and more important parts, which so 
tried her eyes at night. 

She heard the door close violently after 
Alice entered her little drawing-room, and 
listened nervously for any sound that might 
indicate her determination to go out after all. 
More than once she was obliged to lay aside 
her work, lest the tears she could not restrain 
might fall upon it. The pain of the blow 
on the face, though rather sharp, was as 
nothing to the painful regret that filled Sarah’s 
heart at the thought that Alice could act so 
unkindly to her only friend. As, however, 
there were no sounds of movement upstairs, 
she became gradually more composed and 
hopeful. Alice evidently intended to stay at 
home, and perhaps she would feel sorry for 
her conduct. s 

Meanwhile the young lady upstairs was in 
no very enviable frame of mind, neither were 
her reflections as she threw herself into a 
chair to which the upholsterer had given the 
unmerited name of “easy” in his bill; but 
this fact Alice quite disregarded as she seated 
herself, with burning indignation and keen 
disappointment in her heart. : 

“To think Sarah should refuse to go with 
me on this very night, when I knew some 
one would be there to meet me! He would 
have come to fetch me himself, but I dare 
not tell Sarah ; why, with her prudish notions 
she would have shown him the door and 
given him a talking to, andno mistake. How 
often she’s preached to me about not noticing 
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gentlemen who speak to me in the street or 
the train, just as if I was a baby and couldn’t 
take care of myself; besides, I met Charlie 
Rainsford first in the train, and I believe 
he'll ask me to marry him, which Fred 
Danvers. never did.” 

And then, as that name aroused a pang of 
jealousy, it was only repressed by the thought, 
* Ah, well, he’ll never dare marry Constance 
Emerson after what I said to him. He may 
have whom he likes else, but he shan’t marry 
her, or if he does I'll have my revenge. It 
was she who took him away from me, and I’'ll 
never forgive her. I don’t much care for 
Charles Rainsford, but I know he’s rich, and 
can give me a beautiful home and plenty of 
money and jewels, and all that. Oh, if Sarah 
knew that those coral bracelets and necklet 
and coronet were given me by any one but 
my uncle, what would she say? Heigho! 
the truth is I don’t want to get married at 
all; I mean to be my own mistress some day ; 
when I’ve made a fortune as an actress I 
shall have plenty of gentlemen courting me 
then, and making me presents, and won’t I 
keep them all at a distance! But how am I 
to become an actress if that Sarah keeps me 
from going to the theatres and seeing what 
other actresses do? She little guesses how 
often I’ve been there by myself before I knew 
Charlie; and now that he had promised to 
meet me at the opera, and I had dressed well 
to please him, she wouldn’t go with me, and 
I’ve had to stay athome. I think I must 
leave her if she goes on like this, unless I can 
manage to get Charlie here and make out that 
I’m engaged to him. Oh yes, I think I'll 
manage this, and Sarah will never find 
out ; then I can give him my address and 
ask him here. But I must make friends 
with Sarah, and tell her I’m sorry first. Well, 
and that will be true, for I am sorry I struck 
her.” 

These reflections do not present a pleasant 
picture of Alice Raynor’s inner life to the 
reader, and if known to her real friends would 
make them tremble for her future. 

In the summer twilight, Sarah, who was 
folding up her work, which she knew could 
now be finished by daylight and sent home 
in time if she rose an hour earlier next morn- 
ing, heard Alice’s door open, and then her 
step descending the stairs. 

Sarah felt herself a little nervous as Alice 
gently opened the door and entered. She 
saw at a glance that the ornaments had been 
removed and the dress replaced by a plain 
muslin, but she did not move. 





“Sarah!” exclaimed Alice, advancing 
towards her, ‘“‘I am so sorry for striking you 
in that way, I am indeed ; do forgive me!” 
and she held out her hand. 

A moment of hesitation, and then the 
quiet young dressmaker took the proffered 
hand, and leaned forward to kiss the seem- 
ingly repentant girl as she said, “I am 
ready to forgive you, Alice, for two 
reasons. You have stayed at home as I 
begged you to do, and you have taken off 
your finery ; and besides that, Alice, I have 
loved you as a sister ever since you used to 
come to me a little, dirty motherless girl, and 
submit to be washed and combed before you 
had tea with me.” 

“Oh, pray don’t talk of those days,” said 
Alice, interrupting her, “they were happy 
days to me in spite of everything. I ought 
never to have gone to mix with people of 
another class, with all their fantastical rules 
and namby-pamby ways.” 

‘But, Alice, some of these rules are as 
necessary to women in the lowest classes of 
life as they are to any others, if they wish to 
be well conducted and moral.” 

“Oh yes, I know, and you’re one of them, 
Sarah ; but let us drop that subject, and sup- 
pose we have supper together. I’ve a lot to 
tell you. Have you finished work for 
to-day?” 

“Yes, but I shall have to rise earlier to- 
morrow to put the last trimmings on the dress 
by daylight, so I’m quite at liberty this 
evening.” 

“Oh, that’s capital ; I'll ring and tell little 
Esther to bring my supper here with yours, 
and we’ll have such a chat!” 

“T do want to stay with you, dear Sally,” 
she said, as, in passing to the bell, she threw 
her arms round her friend’s neck and kissed 
her, “so we won't fall out again never no 
more.” 

The supper, consisting of eggs, cold bacon, 
and bread and butter, was very soon ready, 
but not till they had finished their simple 
meal did Alice hint at her long story. 

It was a hot, close evening, and Alice said, 
“Sarah, suppose we lower the gas and open 
the window. If the back room door is not 
closed, all we say will, perhaps, be heard.”’ 

Sarah readily acquiesced, and there in the 
darkened room, with the summer air coming 
through the open, uncurtained window, the 
two, so unlike in character and principle, 
commenced a cosy conversation in a low 
tone ; at least, Alice spoke low, and Sarah 
followed her example. 
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“Sarah,” said Alice, “Do you know why 
I am so fond of going to the theatre ?”’ 

“JT did not know you were so fond of it, 
Alice. You can’t know much about theatres 
when you've only been in London a 
month.” 

“*Not know much about theatres?” she 
replied ; ‘‘ why, before my father died I used 
to go with him night after night—yes, and 
come home alone, too, often.” 

‘“‘ That must have been soon after I left your 
neighbourhood ; and you were then still a 
child,” 

“Not a child quite at thirteen; I was 
nearly fourteen when my uncle took me 
away from London, and I knew more about 
acting and actors at that age than half the 
men and women in London, and what’s 
more, I could act now as well as lots of 
actresses. But, Sarah, don’t be shocked, 
I’ve been to see plays over and over 
again since I came to you, but I managed 
to get home early because you shouldn’t 
know it.” 

“ And you went alone!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, but I used to put on my plainest 
dresses, and no one ever troubled me, and 
I'll tell you now why I did it. I mean to be 
an actress myself before long, and that’s one 
reason I came here in another name.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” said Sarah, quietly. 

“Sorry ! what for? There’s no harm in 
plays; and why shouldn’t a woman be an 
actress as well as a dressmaker or a 
governess?” 

“Well, Alice, I’ve heard my mother say 
that actresses were not considered respect- 
able in her young days. People imagined 
that a woman who performed the part of a 
character who did wrong must be wrong 
herself, and she believed that this made 
actresses reckless, I know it is different 
now, and the plays are different too in 
many theatres, and actors and actresses are 
treated with more respect. But, Alice, you 
are a young girl with no friends, at least 
you’ve given them all up, and for you to go 
and be an actress I'm sure would be very 
dangerous for you. Only fancy——” 

“There, now, shut up, Sally, I won’t hear 
another word against theatres. People 
needn’t be wicked because they act wicked 
characters. And now for my other secret, 
Sally. I’m engaged to be married.” 

“Engaged to be married!” exclaimed 
Sarah Brent, echoing the words. “Is it to 
some one at Kenneton ?” 

‘“‘At Kenneton!’”’ was the reply, in scornful 








tones; “no, thanks, not ifI know it. It’s to 
a gentleman I met one day in the train: 
Well, he zs a gentleman, although he’s only 
a clerk in an office, and he wants to visit me 
here, and to be introduced to you. I was 
going to the opera with him this evening, 
and he had taken seats in the dress circle, 
and that was why I dressed so smart and 
frightened you. He wanted to come here 
and fetch us, but I persuaded him to let you 
bring me in a cab to the theatre, and for him 
to meet us there; but I was afraid of telling 
you, and he would not let me come to him 
alone, so if you had gone you would have 
been introduced to him,” 

Alice had spoken rapidly. Now she 
paused as if to take breath, and Sarah, who 
had been almost struck dumb by her words, 
said at last, “ Alice, you are beyond me, 
How you, a young girl in this great city, alone, 
could possibly engage yourself to a stranger 
and go with him to theatres is marvellous to 
me; I have been taught that to act as you 
seem to have done is the height of indiscre- 
tion, to say the least of it,” 

“Charles Rainsford is not a stranger,” 
exclaimed Alice, impetuously. ‘ He has told 
me all about himself, and his mother and 
sisters, who live in the country. Let me tell 
him to call here and see you, I’m sure you 
will say it’s all right. Besides, he knows one 
of the great actresses at a London theatre, 
and he’s going to introduce me to her,—just 
the very thing I want.” 

Poor Sarah. Alice Raynor was indeed 
“foo much for her.” In her simplicity she 
reasoned to herself, ‘If I do not agree to 
what she asks, she will leave me and go 
straight to ruin. I think I have a little in- 
fluence, and while she feels this to be her home 
she will be in less danger, especially if she 
becomes an actress. Oh dear, I have taken 
a responsibility I never expected on myself, 
but I cannot turn her adrift now.” At last 
she spoke aloud. “I don't quite approve of 
the manner in which you have become 
acquainted with this young man, but I will 
do anything to save you from all this con- 
cealment. You may invite him to tea to- 
morrow, and then I will tell you what I think 
of him.” ; 

“You dear good Sarah,” exclaimed Alice, 
rising impetuously, and favouring her simple- 
minded friend with a kiss and a_ hug. 
‘“‘]’m sure you will be pleased with Charlie 
Rainsford. Oh, I am so happy! he has 
promised to take me to call on that famous 
actress very soon, and then I’ve no fear. You 
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will have to come and see me act as well 
as others; and by-and-by when I’ve got a 
beautiful house and furniture and a carriage 
you shall come and live with me, and have 
nothing to do but enjoy yourself.” 


RS 
CHAPTER XV.—MRS, CLIVE’S PROTEGEE. 


N the 4th of Cctober, at the parish 
church, Brentley, by the father of the 
bride, Frederick John, only surviving son of 
the late John Danvers, Esq., of Manor 
Park, Kenneton, to Constance Helen, only 
daughter of the Rev. Arthur Emerson, rector 
of Brentley, and granddaughter of the late 
Earl of Bendermere. 

“ Ada, look here, I’ve heard you speak of 
Kenneton, do you know these people?” and 
Mrs. Clive held out the Zimes to her young 
companion. 

The young girl could not restrain the flush 
that spread over her face as she advanced to 
take the paper, but to her other powers of 
acting she had learnt to conceal her feelings, 
especially in the presence of Mrs. Clive. 

She turned her back on that lady for a 
moment as if to obtain light from the 
window in an October afternoon in London, 
and glancing at the page, exclaimed, “ Oh, an 
advertisement of a marriage at Kenneton. 
I’m not much interested in marriages at any 
time. Then turning round, she asked, with 
calm indifference, ‘‘ which is it? Oh, I see ;” 
and composing the muscles of her face with 
an effort, she read the notice aloud. 

“‘ IT don’t know much of these people,” she 
said as she finished, “ excepting that I've seen 
the bridegroom sometimes at church, and 
the bride once, but nothing more.” 

** Ah, well, I thought you would be in- 
terested in people who lived near your own 
home.” 

“ Kenneton is not my home, Mrs. Clive, I 
have only been there twice. My father lived 
in London, and he died when Iwas fourt een, 
and ‘if it hadn’t been for Miss Brent, 
who knew me when I was a little girl, I 
should have had no friends ;” and she spoke 
in a tone of distress. 

“ ITknow, my dear, I know,” said Mrs. 
Clive, ‘and I’m sorry I have reminded you of 
sad times, but Miss Brent is not your only 
friend now.” 

“No, dear Mrs. Clive,” exclaimed Ada, as 
we must now call Lucy Milner’s daughter, 
‘and you have been my very best friend, 
what should I have done without you? Only 
think of my being engaged to perform 





the character of Kate in Shakespeare’s 
‘Taming of the Shrew’! and who taught me 
but you ?” 

**T am truly glad on your account, Ada, 
that I have succeeded so well, and that you 
were introduced to me by a friend of mine. 
My child, you were on the road to ruin then. 
Alone in London, with no guide but that 
simple-hearted dressmaker, and going about 
to theatres with a strange gentleman whom 
you met in a railway carriage.” 

“But Charlie Rainsford wasn’t a stranger 
to me, Mrs. Clive. He told me all about 
himself, and as I wanted to go to the theatre, 
you know why, and Sarah Brent couldn’t 
take me, I was glad for him to accompany 
me; and besides, he brought me here to 
ou.” 

“Well, you don’t want an escort now, Ada, 
for you can go in my brougham with me, and 
if I am not well enough you can have Elsie.” 

“Yes,” said Ada, laughing, “she’s a 
capital duenna. I think she’s the ugliest 
old woman I ever saw.” 

“She was my nurse,” said Mrs. Clive, 
“in days gone by, Ada, and anything but 
ugly then. You should not despise her, at 
all events, for had I not been able to trust 
you with her instead of with strange gentle- 
men, I could not have ventured on such a 
responsibility.” 

“T can’t think why you call Charles 
Rainsford a stranger,” said Ada, “when I 
know his name and all about him.” 

“Do you?” replied Mrs, Clive, with a 
smile. ‘ Well, Ada, when he told me about 
you, and the manner in which you had both 
become acquainted, I had other reasons for 
asking him to bring you here, which I will 
tell you some day—not now. I have known 
him from his birth. His parents are amongst 
my dearest friends, and had you not assured 
me that you did not love him, and had no 
wish to marry anybody, I should have acted 
very differently in the matter. And now we 
will drop the subject. I should like to re- 
hearse my part with you for to-night. Do 
you think you are perfect ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Clive, but will you wait till 
after tea? and I’ll just go through it alone in 
my room once more.” 

Ada’s friend readily consented, and Ada 
seizing the book rushed upstairs to her room 
and locked herself in. To look over her 
part in the evening performance? No, in- 
deed; the impetuous Alice Raynor, who 
had already one a/ias by which she hoped to 
be known in public, and had concealed her 
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whereabouts from her uncle, seated herself 
in the easy chair, threw the book on a table 
from which it slid to the floor, and gave way 
to an almost outspoken soliloquy. When 
her fierce passions were rampant, or anything 
occurred to annoy her, this was her only 
mode of relief. 

‘* He’s married that parson’s daughter after 
all—the granddaughter of a lord, too. I 
remember that beautiful place, Bendermere, 
and now he’ll cast me off like dirt. Not if J 
know it, though. Wait till they come back, 
for I saw in another part of the paper a de- 
scription of the wedding, and it said the 
young squire and his beautiful bride were 
going to travel on the Continent for six 
months. Fred Danvers has dared me, but 
I'll pay him out. I declare it makes me in 
such a rage that I don’t seem to care for act- 
ing to-night, although I've got such a chance. 
I’ve a friend in Mrs. Clive, and no mistake; 
it’s better being here in this nice house than 
in those miserable rooms with that poor, 
silly, sanctimonious old maid, Sarah Brent. I 
go to the theatre when I like now, and in 
my friend’s carriage too, but without any 
gentleman. Charlie Rainsford served my 
purpose, at all events, and now I don’t want 
him hanging abuut my heels. I wonder who 
he really is. Sarah seemed to fancy he must 
be somebody. Oh, how she did lecture me 
about him after the first time he came to tea! 
and then to think such a milksop could have 
the courage to beg him to give up his 
acquaintance with me! and when he refused, 
because I glanced at him, she just told him 
plainly he mustn’t come there again. I was 
glad enough after this to be introduced to 
Mrs. Clive, and to come here and live with 
her, that she might teach me to act on the 
stage. I don’t think I ever cared so much 
for anybody as I do for her, although she’s 
got all those fidgets about refinement and 
self-control and good breeding, but I suppose 
I shall get used to it allin time. Besides, 
I’m learning to be what I like best in the 
world, and next month when I act in that 
new play that’s coming out I shall have a 
salary. I’m glad of that, because the money 
I brought with me and what I got for some 
of my jewels won’t last long. Only think of 
Mrs. Clive making me send back those 
coral ornaments to Charles Rainsford. She 
has made me do a lot of things that I’ve never 
done before. And I wouldn’t have done them 
now if she hadn’t promised to train me for 
the stage. No, indeed, I expect if she knew 
I was going to pay out Fred Danvers she'd 











try to stop that; but she never shall,” con- 
tinued the girl fiercely, with set teeth. “I’m 
too wide awake to let her know anything 
about that affair.” 

The reader will readily discover from this 
outburst of Alice Raynor’s inner thoughts 
and motives that the influence of Mrs. Clive 
and a home in that lady’s house have only 
to a certain degree tended to civilize and 
soften the wild, unrestrained child of Jack 
Raynor. t 

True, i would have horrified the primitive 
inhabitants of Kenneton even only twenty 
years before to hear that Dr. Milner’s niece 
was going to turn playactress. Yet it would 
seem as if her good angel permitted this, that 
she might be brought under the influence 
and gain the love of such an actress as 
Mrs. Clive. The early history of this 
lady was clothed in mystery. She had 
scarcely completed her twenty-first year when 
she applied to the manager of one of our 
principal theatres, and asked to be permitted 
to join the company as a learner. 

Her first attempt had been a success, and 
now at the age of thirty-six Mrs. Ctive was 
a star in the theatrical world, and highly 
respected among a circle of real friends. 

At first, even while acknowledging the 
promising talent of the young widow, those 
who ignore the charity that “thinketh no 
evil” would express doubts and surmises 
respecting the antecedents of the fair dédu- 
tante, who never spoke of her late husband, 
nor gave the slightest hint that she had a 
single relative belonging to her. But the 
beautiful yet delicate woman, almost a girl 
when she made her first appearance, quickly 
disarmed all suspicion by her gentle manners 
and modest reserve. Mrs. Clive had been 
for sixteen years on the stage ; honours of all 
kinds had been lavished upon her when 
called for uproariously after the curtain fell, 
but no breath of scandal had ever clouded 
her fair fame. 

Among the intimate friends of Mrs. Clive 
were the parents of the young man who had 
represented himself to Alice Raynor as a 
banker’s clerk named Charles Rainsford. 
One evening, not long after the scene in 
Sarah Brent's parlour when the disappointed 
Alice Raynor had struck her friend, Charles 
Rainsford had called at the house with a cab 
to take Alice to the theatre. He was rather 
startled as she presented herself in the 
gay attire which had shocked Sarah on a 
former occasion, and wearing the coral orna- 
ments he had given her. 
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“You are a swell, upon my word,” said 
the young man. “Is Miss Brent ready? ” 

“Is she to go with us?” said Alice, petu- 
lantly. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, ‘unless you will 
change your dress; you are only fit for the 
boxes, and I could not take you there alone 
without another lady.” 

“Oh, what a bother these society rules 
are,” she exclaimed. “Just come in; Sarah 
won’t go with us I know. I'll change my 
dress if you don’t mind waiting.” 

The young man ascended the stairs to the 
drawing-room with a feeling of annoyance. 
He knew that the young dressmaker doubted 
him, and had openly refused to receive him 
again in her room to tea. 

“T really mean no harm,” he said to him- 
self, as he sat chafing at the delay, “and I 
don’t want to compromise the girl, but she 
is so utterly indifferent to the rules of society 
that I shall get into a scrape myselfifI don’t 
mind. Just imagine me marching into my 
father’s box at the Haymarket with that over- 
dressed young lady alone! Why, there’d be 
no end of a row, and yet that is what she 
expected me to do.” 

At this moment Alice, or Ada, as he called 
her, entered the room attired in a black silk 
dress, with long, open sleeves, and under- 
sleeves of lace. The dress high to the 
throat, and a lace collar fastened with the 
coral brooch, and bracelets of the same, 
which she wore on her arms. 

“Shall I wear my coral coronet?” she 
asked. 

**No, Ada dear, you look very nice,” he 
replied, delighted with the change; “ the 
coral ornaments, and the scarlet opera cloak 
over the black silk dress are quite enough. 
Come along,” he added, offering her his 
arm, “you can put on your gloves in the 
cab.” 

It was Mrs. Clive’s benefit night at the 
Haymarket, and the young man was only 
too glad to see a crowded house as he led 
his young companion to the dress circle, and 
placed her on the only vacant seat nearly 
opposite the stage. 

“Can’t I make room for you?” she said, 
looking back at him. 

“No, no,” he whispered, “I have a seat 
here just behind you. I can see and hear 
just as well.” 

The curtain drew up, and Alice forgot her 
annoyance as she watched the performance 
with eager eyes. After sweeping the house 
with his opera-glass, Charles Rainsford 





became more at ease. None of his family 
were present, although his father’s private 
box was filled by friends whom he knew. 
But there was one who recognised hm, and 
noticed his attention to the young lady 
who sat in front of him. This was Mrs. 
Clive, whose gaze had been accidentally 
drawn to notice Ada Vernon’s face while 
waiting on the stage for her turn to speak, 
after a soliloquy from the principal male per- 
former which held the audience breathless. 

The first glance made her start. ‘‘ Where 
have I seen that face before? Who can that 
gipsy-looking girl be? And Horace Per- 
cival is with her; there can be no mistake 
about that.” 

So earnest was her examination of the seem- 
ingly familiar countenance, that it was only 
when a burst of applause greeted the closing 
words of the soliloquy that she was roused 
from her reverie. Not to lose herself, how- 
ever; Mrs. Clive was too self-possessed for 
that. Her clear voice followed closely on the 
applause, and as she finished, the curtain 
fell. 

A general movement took place in the 
house. Gentlemen rose to stand for a while, 
and the sounds of scene-shifting and tuning 
of instruments were added to those of orange 
venders and the poppings of ginger-beer 
corks in the gallery. 

Mrs. Clive was at this moment quite obli- 
vious to the sounds so familiar to her. She 
was writing a note, and presently, after fold- 
ing and addressing it to Horace Percival, 
she called one of the supernumeraries, and 
said, “Blake, you know Mr. Horace 
Percival ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,—young Mr. Percival, you 
mean.” 

“Yes ; well, he’s in the dress circle, just 
opposite the stage. Take this note to 
him, and mind you give it into his own 
hands.” 

Away ran Blake, ready to do anything for 
Mrs. Clive, even had he not expected the 
sixpence which was sure to be his reward, 
and also a help towards providing something 
more for the little ones at home. 

Horace Percival, whom Ada only knew as 
Charles Rainsford, was standing talking to 
her when Mrs. Clive’s note was placed in his 
hands. He opened it and glanced hastily 
at its contents with a flushed face. 

“Who is that from?” asked Ada, with her 
usual want of delicacy. 

“No one you know, my dear Ada, but 
don’t talk, there is the call-bell.” Then 
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turning to Blake, he said, “‘ Please say I will 
be sure to attend to the note.” 

The last act commenced, but Ada had 
lost all pleasure in the performance. Just 
as her jealousy of Frederick Danvers’ atten- 
tion to others had made her forget all the 
rules of decent society in the ball-room, 
she now openly showed her displeasure at 
the fact that Charles Rainsford had received 
a note, as she supposed, from a lady, and 
had not only refused to show it to her, but 
also to tell her from whom it came. 

The young man, conscious of being under 
a false name, became very uncomfortable, 
and finding Ada did not speak or answer 
when he addressed her, he drew back, and 
presently, when she looked round he was out 
of sight. 

The next moment the fearful screams of a 
lady in hysterics filled the house, causing a 
great commotion, although Horace and others 
were quickly on the spot to remove the 


- cause of the disturbance. 


“ Please call a cab,” exclaimed Horace, as 
he and a gentleman whom he called to his 
assistance lifted the struggling girl in their 
arms, and hastened with her through the 
lobby. The screams gradually became 
fainter, and at last ceased as Horace placed 
her in the cab, and telling the driver where to 
go, got in after her and seated himself by 
her side. 

“Are you better, Ada?” he asked after 
some minutes of silence, 

“It doesn’t matter to you,” she replied, in 
a sullen tone. 

“No, it does of matter,” was the quiet 
reply, “for I could never care to associate 
with a woman who is unable to restrain 
herself even in public. This is defying the 
rules of good society with a vengeance.” 

“Oh, Charlie! Charlie! forgive me,” she 
exclaimed. “ I’m sorry, I am indeed, but 
you should have shown me the letter.” 

“Tl tell you the contents now if you 
like,” he said. “It was a note from Mrs. 
Clive, asking me to call upon her ; and I have 
no doubt she intended to tell me she wished 
to see you; but after such a display in the 
theatre that can never be. And here we 
are at Miss Brent’s. I'll see you to the door 
and say good night.” 

“Won't you come in, Charlie?” 

** No, not to-night, good-bye ;” and without 
another word he turned away as the door 
opened, leaving her to go in alone. 
Returning to the cab, he jumped in and said, 
‘¢ Drive to 21, Portman Square, cabby.” 








“ All right, sir;” and away they went at 
tolerable speed for a cab horse. 

Horace Percival had been seated in Mrs. 
Clive’s drawing-room some twenty minutes, 
when that lady entered the room and said, as 
she shook hands, ‘‘So you managed to escape 
from that hysterical young lady, Horace ; 
who is she?” 

In reply, Horace, with many depreciating 
outbursts against himself and his own folly, 
gave the lady a description of his meeting 
with, as he said, Ada Vernon, and all that 
had occurred since, and strongly expressed 
his determination never to see or speak to 
her again. 

“‘She’s wild about theatres, Mrs. Clive,” 
he said, ‘‘and it was at first a pleasure to 
watch her delight as she listened to a play 
she had never heard before, and I fully 
intended asking you to let me bring her to 
see you, but of course that’s out of the 
question now.” 

‘No, it is not, Horace,” she replied; “ you 
tell me she is an orphan, and in London 
alone, with only this dressmaker friend, and 
fond of theatricals. She will by-and-by 
accept the attentions of other gentlemen 
as she has done yours. Bring her to me. 
There is something about the look of the 
girl that I like, and if she possesses any 
real histrionic talent I’ll take her in hand. 
With some real object in view she will not 
so easily take up with every gentleman that 
notices her, and seventeen is very young for 
a girl to be left to her own guidance,” 


CHAPTER XVI.—A PAINFUL RECOGNITION. 


YOUNG lady and gentleman sat at 
breakfast one morning in a pleasant 
room overlooking the Green Park. 

The July sun was already passing away to- 
wards the south, and partially relieving the 
room of its glare, which, however, had been 
softened by the sun-blinds stretching over 
the balcony. 

‘Well, darling, are you tired of a London 
season yet?” asked the gentleman. 

‘J should have tired of London long ago,” . 
she replied, “if it had not been for the park 
in front of these windows,—something green 
to look at, besides the noble trees in the 
distance. When I came down this morning 
and stood at the window, looking out and 
inhaling the sweet fresh air perfumed with 
flowers, I could have fancied myself fifty 
miles away from any town.” 
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“And this countrified appearance is the 
only thing that reconciles you to London, 
Constance ?” asked her husband. 

“T will not say that,” she replied, “for 
London has other charms of its own, 
Frederick, beyond its gaiety and visiting, 
old memories, houses and places of antiquity 
famed in historical records; cathedrals, 
churches, places of amusement, in which the 
greatest talent in the world, whether of music, 
painting, or acting, is obtained to gratify the 
most fastidious. And then the brightness 
and splendour which surround royalty, caus- 
ing the simplicity and loving affection of the 
Queen and her family to stand out in strong 
relief against such a glittering background.” 

“Why, darling,” said her husband, “ you 
are growing quite eloquent. Whata descrip- 
tion! I can scarcely believe it is my sedate 
Constance who is expatiating so fluently on 
the wonders of London.” 

“T believe it is because I am so happy,” 
she replied, “and it has been such a com- 
plete change from the quiet studious life I 
used to lead at uncle Fraser’s and with papa, 
but I am getting tired of it now, and I’m 
longing to see Kenneton and Brertley— 
and ——” 

“To be at home with your husband, darling, 
that is what you mean. I am as anxious for 
home as yourself. This is the last day in 
July ; suppose we decide to leave London 
next week, we need not wait for Parliament 
to be prorogued, but I suppose I shall have 
to stand for the borough by-and-by.” 

There was something rather formidable 
to the young wife in this possibility, but she 
merely remarked, “I shall be delighted to 
leave London next week, Frederick, as early 
as you like.” 

‘And now where shall we go to-day?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, once more to the Royal Academy,” 
she replied eagerly, “it’s the last day ; and 
we Can go early.” 

“So we will, dearest, and in the evening 
suppose we go and see ‘ Macbeth ;’ Mrs. 
Clive takes the leading character, —you like 
her acting, do you not?” 

‘Ves, very much, but I admire her as a 
woman better than as an actress, after what 
Horace Percival told me of her history. I 
suppose it is true.” 

“Quite true, darling; and now she has 
adopted a young girl, who has a great taste 
for theatricals, and she hopes to bring her out 
at some of the principal theatres by-and-by. 
But we are losing time, love,” he continued, 





looking at his watch ; “get your things on, 
and after we’ve had a stroll through the park 
we can order the carriage and drive to 
Trafalgar Square.” 

Constance hastened to comply, but 
while she quickly attired herself in light 
summer drapery, she reflected, “I don’t 
much care about going to the theatre again, 
it’s so hot,—worse even than at those grand 
receptions; they are dreadful, especially 
when the rooms are small. Ball-rooms are 
generally larger, but to me there is not 
much pleasure in dancing in a crowd. I’m 
sure my lace dress was nearly torn to 
pieces at the duke’s in spite of the noble 
rooms. I should like much better to jump 
into a train and travel all night, so as to 
be at Manor Park by breakfast-time ; wouldn’t 
dear mamma be astonished! How different 
that would be to coming home tired from the 
theatre, and waking in the morning with a 
headache, as I often do. However, I wouldn’t 
hint at such a plan to Fred—I wonder he 
does not like me to call him Fred ; Frederick 
is such along word, and so forma!,—but I feel 
as if I would much rather stay at home this 
evening.” 

Poor young squire! he was only anxious 
to please his dearly loved wife. Better for 
him—for both, had he stayed at home; yet 
our story then would have remained untold. 

The carriage of Frederick Danvers drew 
up at the door of the theatre during the per- 
formance of the overture. He sprung out 
and assisted Constance to alight. Carefully 
drawing her white opera cloak around her as 
they entered, he led her upstairs to a box he 
had engaged for the season. 

Many glasses were turned towards the box 
as Constance took her seat. The gentle 
young wife of Frederick Danvers was well 
known by many, and admired by as many 
more, and on this evening she looked singu- 
larly beautiful. 

She wore a grey silk dress trimmed with 
black lace, not cut too Jow, yet with mere 
apologies for sleeves, which was then the 
fashion. But Constance, though she sub- 
mitted, did not approve of the fashion. She 
drew her white opera cloak closely round 
her throat, yet it could not hide the ivory 
neck and arms she tried toconceal. A plain 
gold chain to which was suspended a locket 
encircled her throat. On her arms were 
gold bracelets, and the dark, glossy, yet 
plainly braided hair was confined by a band 
of narrow blue velvet. The overture ceased, 
and then as the curtaindrewup and disclosed 
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the Witches with their caldron, Constance 
committed an unpardonable breach of fashion- 
able manners,— she became deeply interested 
in the play instead of talking and laughing, or 
looking listlessly round the house at the 
audience or the actors. The wife of 
Frederick Danvers had already become a 
reigning beauty of the season, but she was 
totally unconscious of the fact. Horace 
Percival’s friend had quickly “spotted,” as 
he called it, the beautiful girl as she entered 
the box. 

“Percival,” he whispered, “who is that 
lovely girl with Fred Danvers ?” 

“ His wife, man, haven’t you heard? why, 
they were married last October.” 

“Can’t you introduce me?” 

“Of course I can, but look here, old 
fellow, she’s not one of your sort.” 

“Of my sort!” replied his friend, a hand- 
some man of two-and-thirty, who, however, 
looked older. ‘‘ What are my sort, then?” 

“ Women of the world, Darlington ; and if 
ever there existed a natural, true-hearted, 
unworldly woman, it is the wife of Fred 
Danvers. A little puritanical, perhaps, but 
altogether charming.” 

“ Where did he pick her up?” 

“Pick her up! why, her mother was Lady 
Helen Temple, the daughter of Lord Ben- 
dermere, whose place is near Manor Park, and 
her father is the rector of Brentley.” 

‘*‘ All right, I should like to see a little 
more of this pretty puritan. I haven’t much 
faith in paragons of perfection.” 

“ Come with me, then,” said Horace, “ I'll 
introduce you ;” and in a few minutes the 
two gentlemen presented themselves in the 
box of Frederick Danvers. 

A few words of introduction and welcome, 
then Major Darlington addressed a remark 
to Mrs. Danvers, at the moment that Duncan 
is saying to Macbeth, who has just entered,— 

‘Thou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Constance, gently, “I 
never pay the performers the bad compli- 
ment of talking while they are acting.” 

The major flushed slightly, for a glance 
showed him that Horace was enjoying the 
fact of his having been snubbed. But Con- 
stance, who had spoken as she felt, intended 
no unkindness or rudeness to Mr. Percival's 
friend. Presently, in a slight pause, she 
turned at once to the major, and said ina 
sweet low voice, “Pray forgive me, Major 
Darlington, I cannot help being interested 








in the manner adopted by actors who repre- 
sent characters in the plays of Shakespeare, 
which I have only read, and I am anxious 
to discover how far the opinions I have 
formed of these characters differ from theirs.” 

There was nothing of the strong-minded 
woman about Constance Danvers. She was 
well read and possessed a highly cultivated 
mind, yet so modest was her estimate of her 
own opinions that to assert those opinions 
with the self-conceit which is born of 
ignorance would have been an impossibility. 

A fresh scene—a room in Macbeth’s castle 
—a lady, tall, dark, and queen-like in move- 
ment, comes forward, holding a letter in her 
hand. She commences reading it aloud. 

From her first appearance the party in the 
box can see that it is not Mrs. Clive. They 
lean forward, all excepting Horace Percival. 
Major Darlington raises his lorgnettes, and 
then turning to his friend exclaims, “ Ada 
Vernon, by Jove!” 

Constance heard the words, but she did 
not withdraw her eyes from the stage. The 
fact that a young girl, the Arotégée of Mrs. 
Clive, of whom she had heard, could possibly 
represent such a character as Lady Macbeth 
astonished her, while it deepened her interest 
in the young actress. 

So closely did the two gentlemen and Con- 
stance follow the movements and words of 
the performer, that Frederick Danvers re- 
mained unnoticed. He had given up his 
seat in front to Major Darlington, and very 
thankful he felt for having done so when he 
caught sight of Lady Macbeth as she ad- 
vanced. ‘The attire, the masterly style of 
the head-gear, the majestic step, so unlike 
that of a young girl, left only at first an im- 
pression that the face was familiar to him. 
But the first sound of the voice, followed 
almost immediately by Major Darlington’s 
words, “Ada Vernon, by Jove!” startled 
him. 

‘Where have I seen that face? Whois 
it? Who can it be?” 

At this moment, when a burst of applause 
to encourage the young performer followed 
the close of a paragraph, the actress raised 
her eyes to Frederick Danvers’ box, and, 
with a thrill of terror he recognised Alice 
Raynor. How he sat out the remainder of 
that play he could never tell. Nothing less 
than his dread of alarming Constance could 
have kept him from rushing out of the theatre. 
He felt his lips turn white, and could scarcely 
resist a sensation of faintness. Vividly to his 
memory were recalled the threats of the pre- 
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tended gipsy. He saw too plainly that she 
had recognised im, and now what would be 
the result? Even after he had nerved himself 
to remain and make no sign, he was fascinated 
to follow with his eyes every movement of 
the daring young actress. He heard the 
applause which at times arose in approbation 
of the girlish efforts, and at others to en- 
courage her, when, as was supposed, she 
failed from nervousness; yet he sat still as if 
under the spell of an enchanter till the 
curtain dropped, and the young actress was 
tumultuously called for by the audience. 

Bouquets and wreaths were showered upon 
her, but as she curtsied low in acknowledg- 
ment, she glanced more than once at the 
party in Frederick Danvers’ box, singling 
him out from the rest, and throwing into that 
glance a triumphant scorn which curdled his 
blood. 

Then Constance drew a long breath and 
turned to her husband, but before she could 
speak the two gentlemen rose, and with a few 
words of farewell left the box. 

The moment the door closed Constance 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Dearest Frederick, what makes 
you so pale? are you ill?” 

“T have not felt well for some time,” he 
replied, “‘and the sooner we get home the 
better. Are you ready to go, darling ?” 

“ Yes, now, at once,” she replied, taking up 
a large shawl she had brought with her, and 
tying a silk hood over her head. ‘Can you 
walk, dearest? you look ready to faint; I’m 
afraid you are going to be ill. Let me tie your 
scarf round your throat.” 

“No, all right, I’ll manage ;” and then he 
offered her his arm, and they descended to the 
crush-room. 

“Mr. Danvers’ carriage stops the way,” 
was presently shouted, and with hasty but 
unsteady steps that gentleman conducted his 
trembling wife to the vehicle, and placing her 
inside followed her in, glad of a seat, and 
they were soon proceeding towards home at 
a rapid pace. Once away from the theatre 
Frederick’s fears subsided, and when the 
husband and wife entered the drawing-room, 
Constance’ exclaimed, “ Oh, you look better 
now, dear, so much better, it must have been 
the heat, I’m afraid ; we’ve been doing too 
much, and I’m very glad we have decided to 
go home next week.” 

‘*Well, so am I now,” he replied, ‘but 
after all, there’s nothing to cause you alarm, 
darling. I expect I’m a little out of sorts, 
and the heat upset me. I'll ring for a soda 
and brandy, that will set me to rights.” 





Relieved of her fears, and seeing her 
husband’s face resume its usually healthful 
appearance, Constance retired to her room, 
and was very soon sleeping peacefully, 
thinking no evil. 

Not so the two principal actors in a more 
real and domestic tragedy than the one 
which had been listened to with so much 
interest. 

The curtain of this tragedy had been raised 
for the first act, as Frederick Danvers well 
knew, and he asked himself what would be 
the last. Restlessly he turned from side to 
side as some such reflections as these 
coursed through his mind :— 

“ Alice Raynor has played her cards well 
—an actress from first to last, when she 
acted the ré/e of an artless, loving girl, and 
caught me in her wiles, up to the time when, 
as I suppose, she has deluded Mrs. Clive, 
under the false name of Ada Vernon, to adopt 
her, and make her talent for acting a means 
of earning money to support herself. No 
doubt the girl possesses talent, her imper- 
sonation of Lady Macbeth, considering her 
youth, was perfect. I could congratulate 
the young actress with all my heart on her 
success, were it not that this power has 
been and still can be used to injure others, 
because of the evil tendencies she inherits 
from her father, who fostered them by ill 
training and example. 

“She prophesied evil to me and mine in 
the garb ofa gipsy, and I fear she possesses 
enough of the spirit of jealousy and revenge 
to use any means, however evil, to carry out 
her own predictions. How can I protect 
my darling Constance from such a woman? 
It will be bad enough should she contrive 
to destroy the confidence of my wife in her 
husband, if she does nothing worse. Would 
to God I had never seen Alice Raynor!” 

The summer morning dawned before he 
could reason himself into calmness by the 
hope which arose at last that the influence 
of Mrs. Clive, and the anxiety the girl had 
evidently shown to succeed in the profession 
she had chosen under that lady’s instruction, 
might tend to raise her above these evil 
tendencies, and eventually to conquer them, 

Alas for these hopes, the lovely appear- 
ance of the woman who had, as Alice Raynor, 
flattered herself, stolen away the affections of 
Frederick Danvers, and disappointed her 
hopes of being mistress of Manor Park, had 
aroused in her heart the old jealous and re- 
vengeful feelings with increased bitterness. 
More than once the fierceness of these feel- 
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ings had made her falter during the per- 
formance, and this slight hesitation had been 
mistaken by the audience for nervousness. 
No word, no hint of the recognition had she 
uttered on her return home to her kind friend, 
who, to Ada’s great delight (shall we tell the 
truth ?), was prevented by one of her fearful 
headaches from taking her usual prominent 
position in the tragedy. 


What was her triumph as Lady Macbeth | 


worth to her when her hated rival, now the 
wife of Aer Fred, and more lovely than ever, 
could sit elegantly dressed in a box at the 
theatre, looking happy and bright, and with 
every glass levelled at her beautiful face ? 

*“ Oh, I can’t bear it,” said the successful 
débutante, 2s she found herself alone in the 
pleasant and well-furnished bedroom pro- 


vided for her by Mrs, Clive. “I must do 
something. I can’t let her go on in such 
satisfied content, and imagine Fred loves 
only her in all the world, and that he has 
never loved any one else; no doubt he has 
told her so, and she believes it. I’ve heard 
two lines quoted often— 





‘ Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise ;’ 


| and I believe they’re true; so enjoy your 
| bliss, young madam, while you can, for I'll 
| take care you shan’t be ignorant much longer. 

I told him in my prophecy that he never 
| would be happy if he married Constance 
| Emerson, and that prophecy shall be fulfilled, 
| I'll take care, let the consequences be what 
| they may,” 


——><-_—_ 


OUT OF EVIL 


COMETH GOOD. 


Acts xv. 36—4I. 


"\WIS sad that in a child of grace 
¥2). Intolerance should find a place ; 
Sad, yet not strange, that human eyes 
Not yet may scan heaven’s mysteries. 
Not here can Jesus’ perfect life 
Be lived by mortals ’mid the strife 
Which demon feelings raise within 
The Christian’s heart, and tempt to sin. 
Fain would the Muse her pencil stay, 
Or cast the page of gloom away. 
But nay! the Sacred Roll, 
Inscribed with fearless hand and true, 
In light and shade sets forth to view 
The battles of the soul. 


A little nook its shelter gave 
Besides Orontes’ sleeping wave ; 
There Barnabas would oft repair, 

And Paul its quiet charm would share. 
The evening sun with golden glow 

Was painting all the vale below, 

And Autumn in her tinted dress 

Stood forth in native loveliness ; 

There sat they, till the shadows grey 
Curtained from view their winding way : 
With converse deep and zeal for right 
Each with the other strove that night. 
A tear stood in the Cypriot’s eye, 

His bosom heaved convulsively : 


| His comrade’s face was flushed with wrath, 
His glance flashed fire, his voice rang forth. 


‘Nay, nay! it cannot, must not be! 

Thy kinsman shall ne’er come with me. 
Shall one who coward fled the fight 
Again uprear the standard bright P— 
One who to scale the mountain feared 
Again be trusted for his Lord ? 
Nay! tis no craven Christ requires— 
Hearts firm and faithful He desires.” 


“ Judge not too harshly, he is young,” 
Replied his friend’s excusing tongue ; 
‘Unstable then, but steadfast now, 

He yearns to prove his worth anew. 
Wilt thou not take him ?” 
“ Nay! thrice nay ; 
If thou wilt have him, go thy way !” 
They parted, and two planets shone 
O’er the world’s gloom where erst was one ; 
|The Levite sought fair Cyprus’ strand, 
| Cilicia’s son his native land ; 
| Earth's deserts hailed the rifted showers, 
| For oft sin’s thorns bear heavenly flowers. 
| Tis Love, immortal Love, that brings 
Blessings from mortals’ sorrowings. 


Jj. W. MILLS. 
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ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


OOKED back upon from our; As we are in the midst of a General Elec- 
standpoint, and from_ these | tion we hope to be able to afford our readers 
times of hard straining to excel some instructive entertainment by showing 
and to succeed, and of exces- | how these things were looked upon long, long 
sive competition both in in- | ago, cr in days when political passion raged 

tellectual and manual labour, the quiet more fiercely than we have any conception 
decades of the eighteenth century un-| of, and when election contests for the 
doubtedly appear to have been a very honours of parliamentary representation 
pleasant time. London was then hardly | entailed a prodigious expense, which to us 
more than one of our largest provincial looks absolutely ruinous. We may be 
towns at the present date, and though as the acquainted with excitement and occasional 
capital she already professed to monopolize | riot; but the excitement, the riot, the vio- 
nearly all the culture and genius of the {lence and the bribery we have at present in 
country, the daily influence of the great city | view, are all characteristic of the eighteenth 
on the more distant counties was less mant- | century. 

fest. Indeed, Great Britain must have been! It is well known that party passion was 

a vaster empire to our ancestors than it is to, wont to run high, and that political agents 

ourselves, because the distance from place to | were not always very scrupulous as to the 

place was virtually much greater. We have means employed for attaining their ends. 
reduced distance to hours and minutes; but Then political differences wrought discussions 
the unfortunate travellers of the days of in families oftentimes as hard to hear as 

George II. were obliged to reckon by miles. they were unreasonable. In a satirical 

At the same time both London and the article, supposed to have been written by 

country possessed certain charms which have | Defoe, and which appeared in A/plebee’s 

melted away before the era of the electric | Journal of August 6th, 1720, it is recom- 
telegraph and express trains. Say what we| mended “that the Tories may all marry 
will on the contrary, the city must have been | Whigs, and Whigs may all marry Tories.” 

a cosy place when publishers gave dinners to | The writer, who thought that the public peace 

authors over their shops, and when at night- | might “be effectually preserved by a con- 

fall no one was in a hurry to rush away to a! junction of contraries,” thus fortified his 
suburban villa. In the country the prevailing position:—‘I am a Tory, and I resolve to 
quiet was more unbroken. A man of means | marry a Whig, that we may never want some- 
and education, who divided his hours between | thing to wrangle about ; and that, when we fall 
his library and rural pastimes, could read | out, we may know what it is we quarrel about. 
all the principal new books, and the respect | For upon my faith, Mr. Journal, most of the 
he commanded, as a person of learning, and | married folk that I am acquainted with fall 
thus as a superior to the gross rabble around | out with one another they knew not why, and 
him, was very much more considerable than / fall in again they know not how; which, by 
now. On the whole, we think that the old the way, is the keenest satire upon family 
people of all parties who survived to witness breaches that canbe. Now, ’tis my opinion, 
the accession of George IV. had some reason if my wife is a Whig, she will be false, 
for speaking about the eighteenth century as | ignorant, positive, revengeful, never-forgiving, 
the good old times. We can sympathize | and so by consequence, you know, she can’t 
with them without being conscious of any expect to be forgiven ; and we shall agree to 
desire to make an exchange. Taste, fashion, | disagree most comfortably as long as we 
and noticns regarding morality and elec-| live.” In the same journal of a few years 
tioneering honesty, have so altered that, when | later an inquiry is made for an honest man. 
compared with the generations which have | ‘I doubt not but such things there are, but 
passed away, we are another race of beings. | where? Where does he dwell? And who 

We see things in a better light, not because | and what is his name?” 

we have keener perception, but because we; When did parliamentary honours begin to 

are favoured by our surroundings and by | be sufficiently coveted in England to suggest 

the accumulated labours of many bene-| the innovation of corrupt practices at elec- 
factors. tions? We believe such a question is not to 
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be very readily answered. In the reign of 
George II. we find patriots already sorrowing 
over an age of degeneration, and casting 
fond regrets back on the age of electioneer- 
ing purity which had passed away with the old 
century. Thus in /vg’s Journal of January 
rth, 1735, some references are made to a 
pamphlet by Lord Halifax, written seventy 
years before, and entitled, “Advice to 
Electors.” ‘It came not into his head to 
caution electors against those that bribe the 
country with the public money,” says the 
journalist; “against placemen, and pen- 
sioners, stock-jobbers, knights of industry, 
or common sharpers, because those things, 
and bribing with the public money, were not 
known in those days.” Fog adds, with a 
grim wit, which has lost none of its force by 
the lapse of years, “I hope it is not known 
now.” 

Though the number of electors was not 
known, the newspapers would occasionally 
publish some calculations, more surprising 
than instructive, which at least did something 
in the way of satisfying popular curiosity. 
According to one authority the number of 
electors in England in 1735 was 1,600,000. 
out of a population of seven millions. The 
calculation is thus made in Zhe Daily 
Courant of October 11th, in the year named: 
“Norfolk is about the thirtieth part of the 
kingdom, consequently it contains above the 
thirtieth part of a million of men, viz., 
33-333. Of these near 12,000 are free- 
holders, or freemen, 6,000 for the county, 
near upon 4,000 for Norwich, and taking in 
Lynn and the other boroughs, the number of 
voters will amount to near 12,000, above a 
third of the men in the county. The pro- 
portion will hold in most of the counties of 
England.” 

The number of electors being so few, the 
mob, unable to wield any nobler influence, 
asserted its authority by acts of mad violence, 
which spread terror far and wide, and showed 
that the common people had sunk to a very 
low level of ignorance and degradation. 
Take as an example the General Election 
which came off in the spring of 1768. Even 
before the writs were issued the excesses 
committed at Preston and Lancaster were 
sufficiently appalling to exceed belief. A 
contemporary news paragraph says that 
“murdering, maiming, pulling down of 
houses, destroying places of public worship, 
and breaking the furniture and burning the 
effects of each other, are among the acts of 








the inflamed mob.” 
VOL. XIII. 


The county of Middlesex went into con- 
vulsions of patriotism over so questionable a 
patriot as John Wilkes; for, though the 
private character of such a candidate might 
not bear very close looking into, there 
were principles closely associated with liberty 
which required to be sedulously guarded by 
all lovers of their country. The enthusiasm 
for Wilkes seems to have reached its height 
among non-electors of the city of London, 
as is still shown by the obelisk at Ludgate 
Circus, erected in this very year. He was 
not only the darling of the mob, but of the 
clergy also ; for when he stood as a candi- 
date for the City, a notice was placed on the 
doors of a number of the churches :—“ The 
prayers of this congregation are earnestly 
desired for the restoration of liberty depend- 
ing on the election of Mr. Wilkes.” There 
were seven candidates, the Lord Mayor 
being first, with 3,729 votes, while poor 
Wilkes, on whom the weal and prestige of 
England were for the time being supposed 
to depend, appeared at the bottom of the 
poll with 1,247. Hespoke bravely, however, 
and delighted the people, by assuring them 
that he should forthwith contest the county 
of Middlesex. 

In the county fortune smiled upon his 
endeavours and he was returned at the head 
of the poll. But the vanity of the vain- 
glorious adventurer appeared at every turn. 
Thus, under date of March 28th, we learn 
that Mr. Wilkes went from London to Brent- 
ford “in a coach drawn by six long-tailed 
horses, and was attended by an amazing 
number of people to the place of election.” 
He issued a handbill calling on his supporters 
to keep the peace; but prescriptions of this 
nature at such a time were looked upon by 
the mob as a curtailment of their liberty, and 
were consequently ignored. A procession 
belonging to the opposite side had been 
headed by a banner bearing the inscription 
“ No Blasphemer,” and this the potent mob 
interpreted as an insult offered to itself. 
Accordingly Mr. Cooke, the son of a high 
city dignitary, was knocked from his horse 
at Hyde Park Corner after having been 
vigorously pelted. The old members were * 
also grossly insulted; and such practical 
jokes as smashing carriage windows, cutting 
the harness, or even taking off a wheel, were 
freely indulged in. Still it was not until 
night that the merry rioters were in their 
glory. They paraded the town from east to 
west to see that all honest peor illuminated 
and rejoiced on behalf of Mx¢ Wilkes. Where 
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no candles appeared the windows were at 
once broken; and as the Mansion House 
was one of the offending stations, glass in 
the windows and in the rooms was destroyed 
to the value of several hundreds of pounds. 
At the West End the houses of several noble- 
men fared very badly ; but after seeing a few 
panes of his mansion at Charing Cross 
broken, the Duke of Northumberland capitu- 
lated by ordering up the candles and open- 
ing the “Ship” publichouse to all thirsty 
patriots. The Common Council], who of 
course were greatly incensed by the indig- 
nities offered to the Mansion House, passed 
various resolutions, threatening the penalties 
they merited on all evildoers, and offering a 
reward of £50 for the discovery of offenders. 
It was even reported that the King’s palace 
was in danger; but such danger as there 
was, the Government itself provoked by a 
foolish policy, which was soon to be rebuked 
by the polished invective of Junius. 

It is certain that persons of the peaceful 
kind too frequently met with their death in 
the midst of the excitement and uproar 
which the authorities were quite unable to 
control. This was the fate of Mr. George 
Clarke and Mr. George Hopkins, who were 
supposed to have been murdered in the 
crowd by a miscreant named M‘Quirk, in 
1768. Amid the popular ferment it was 
possible for a man to single out an enemy 
and dispatch him without much fear of 
any very serious consequences following. 
Though tried and convicted, M‘Quirk 
received the King’s pardon; but when it was 
discovered that in his pastime he had slain 
another victim a great hue-and-cry was 
raised, and #100 was offered for his 
discovery. 

The riots by which a General Election was 
always characterized rendered its recurrence 
little short of a public calamity; for law and 
right were suspended before the march of the 
mob whose political principles, if such they 
may be called, were founded in ignorance and 
blind prejudice. A sample or two of the 
outrages committed described in the very 
words of the contemporary news paragraphs 
will better reflect the character of those times 
than any words of ours. 

At the General Election of May, 1790, 
“Colonel Massey being returned for the 
county of Limerick, the mob instantly 
attacked him and his friends, and it was 
with difficulty they escaped with their lives. 
They afterwards razed to the ground 


voted for him; among others the beautiful 
seat of Sir D. Burgh, although Lady Burgh, 
oft her knees, prayed them to spare it.’’ 
Sample the second reads as follows ;—‘‘ Mr. 
Power, son to Richard Power, Esq., one of 
the candidates for the county of Waterford, 
in consequence of an election dispute with 
Captain Grumbleton of the 13th regiment 
of Dragoons, went out with that gentleman 
on the 4th instant (May, 1790) and was shot 
dead on the field.” one 

Even if we overstep the boundary line of 
the old century, and come to the General 
Election of 1802, we shall find that matters 
had not in any sense improved. A couple 
of men were shot at Liverpool, and the mob 
took the law into their own hands by 
trampling the murderer to death. At Not- 
tingham the outrages committed necessitated 
the calling out of the military. Brentford, 
during the polling, presented “a shameful 
scene of confusion and violence.” The 
animated scene at Brentford is then thus 
described :—‘‘ The populace amused them- 
selves in varieties of whimsicalities; one of 
which was the exhibition of a man on the 
shoulders of another, handcuffed and heavily 
ironed, while a third was employed in 
flogging him with a tremendous cat-o’-nine- 
tails, and the man who received the punish- 
ment, by his contortions of countenance, 
seemed to experience all the misery which 
such a mode of punishment inflicts. The 
shops were all shut in Brentford, and the 
road leading to London was lined on each 
side with crowds of idle spectators. It is 
impossible for any but those who have wit- 
nessed a Middlesex election to conceive the 
picture it exhibited ; it was one continued 
scene of riot, disorder, and tumult.” After 
reading such descriptions we are able to 
realise in some measure the immense pro- 
gress which we as anation have made since 
those days. When we think of the polling 
having been stopped by a maddened mob 
until the military again restored order, and 
then contrast such iconoclastic confusion with 
the peaceful progress of our own ballot 
voting, we are not conscious of any anxiety 
to exchange our own for the good old times 
when George III. was King. 

Many cases of notorious bribery, more or 
less curious, and giving a clear insight into 
the condition of the country, might be 
quoted ; but we will chiefly direct attention 
to what occurred in connection with the 
borough of Hindon, in Wiltshire, during the 
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select committee of the House of Commons 
in the beginning of February, 1775 ; and the 
successful, as well as the unsuccessful, candi- 
dates were alike guilty of the most iniquitous 
corruption. The combatants were Messrs. 
Richard Smith, Thomas Brand Hollis, James 
Calthorpe, and Richard Beckford. 

One of the chief parts of the game appears 
to have been played on the days just before 
the poll. The loyal non-electors, who were 
supposed not to be in the secret, were in- 
terested in the sudden appearance on the 
scenes of an eccentric subject whom they 
presently named the Dancing Punch. 
Though a man, this merry agent was dis- 
guised in female attire, and in the capacious 
pockets, concealed by ample petticoats, he 
carried guineas enough to harbour the delu- 
sion that he must have had access to the 
stores of Croesus. Representing two of the 
candidates, Dancing Punch personally called 
on almost every elector in Hindon, and after 
giving some seasonable advice, or passing a 
few compliments in honour of so enlightened 
a constituency, he handed out five, or ten 
guineas, according to the station of the free 
and independent voter. Others were invited 
to one of the local inns, whete prizes similar 
in amount were distributed to similar eager 
receivers. The contemporary account then 
goes on to inform us that, ‘‘some others in 
the opposite interest, attended in an inner 
appartment of the house, where their friends 
sat in an inner room, and there obliged the 
electors to sign an acknowledgment for a 
certain sum of money; which being done, 
a paper containing ten or fifteen guineas was 
handed out to every elector by some un- 
known person, through a hole in the door 
just large enough for that purpose. It ap- 
peared likewise by the hearsay evidence of 
the persons who proved these facts that 
there had been a meeting in the interest of 
the two other gentlemen at a malt-house in 
the said town, where sums of money were 
distributed among the electors, not by a 
Dancing Punch, or through a hole in the 
door, but by a person in propria persona, 
and in the face of upwards of fourscore 
persons.” The committee who investigated 
the affair were of course greatly shocked, 
and expressed the opinion that Hindon 
ought to be disenfranchised forthwith; but 
in days when even those who sat in judg- 
ment wete not always immaculate it was 
graceful to soften down the punishment into 
a month’s suspension of the new writ. Thus 
justice was so far satisfied that the men who 











had outbribed two others as dishonest as 
themselves were unseated, and the gentleman 
who had given money through the hole in 
the door was fined £1,500. Elindon was one 
of the old boroughs which had returned 
members to Parliament since the time of 
Henry VI., although more than half a 
century after, or at the time of the passing 
of the first Reform Bill, when the borough 
was disenfranchised, there were only 184 
families to be represented by two members. 

But while bribery was sufficiently rife, the 
punishment inflicted on those convicted of 
the crime was very severe. In 1763 an of- 
fender who had carried on malpractices at 
Evesham was fined £20 by the Court of 
King’s Bench, the fine being supplemented 
by three months’ imprisonment. Inthe same 
year, and in connection with Malden elec- 
tion an unfortunateadventurer was ordered 
to pay the more excessive fine of #500 
Years later, or int804, an opulent banker and 
contractor, and another gentleman of high 
position, were committed to the old Marshal- 
sea prison for twelve months on account of 
‘“‘sross bribery and corruption at the late 
Ilchester election.” The cases which came 
before the courts were very numerous. At 
Chelmsford assizes in 1768 there were no 
less than nine special jury causes—actions 
on account of bribery and corruption. 
Transgressors also made various ingenious 
endeavours to evade the statute both in 
letter and spirit. Thus a cause was tried at 
Guildhall, in 1769, before Lord Mansfield, 
wherein it was argued that the alleged bribe 
of £20 had only been Zn? to the voter. 
The jury being of a contrary opinion gave 
their verdict for A500 damages. 

It became increasingly evident that some- 
thing more than harsh laws, harshly admin- 
istered, were required to put down the 
malpractices complained of by the friends of 
the Constitution. At Dorchester summer 
assizes, in 1775, the history of the Dancing 
Punch appears to have afforded considerable 
entertainment ; but, though the fines imposed 
on half-a-dozen bribers together amounted 
to £4,500, perhaps no one left the court 
conscious that anything had been really 
done to abolish bribery. The cure lay hidden 
in education and an extension of the fran- 
chise. The trial of bribery actions occupied 
a large share of the judges’ valuable time, so 
that now, so long after all the actors have been 
quietly laid in their graves, we may well be ex- 
pected to excuse those occasional ebullitions 
of feeling which broke forth on the Bench. 
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“ No less than seven causes have been tried 
these assizes for bribery at the last election 
for the borough of —,” says a letter from 
Cornwall, in 1769. “To have heard the 
evidence relative to the bribery and the 
infamous practices used at the election, 
would make you shudder. The plaintiffs in 
all the causes obtained verdicts, some in 
£1,000, others in £1,500, and so on, to 
43,000 penalties on the Bribery Act.” It 
was at this time that Mr. Justice Willes 
‘gained much honour and praise” in the 
far west by the hearty manner in which he 
denounced the corruption which was spread- 
ing on all hands, and through the desire 
he expressed to have the extreme penalties 
imposed. The judge declared in open 
court that the thing he abhorred “ was got 
to such a pitch that it threatened the utter 
ruin of the nation.” At the same time there 
must have been a large party who were 
proof against corruption, or the utterer of 
such trenchant sentiments would not have 
been so widely popular. 

When conducted in the most orderly 
manner which the times allowed of, elections 
appear to have been ruinously expensive to 
any save those of unlimited means, and 
rich candidates incurred the additional risk 
of being cheated by grasping and unprin- 
cipled contractors. A case in point, and 
relative to the supply of ribbons for cockades, 
came off before Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field at Guildford assizes in 1775. The 
plaintiff, a haberdasher named Cawsey, sued 
Sir Joseph Mawbey, Bart., for the sum of 
4117 6s. on account of some thousands 
of cockades alleged to have been supplied 
during the General Election of the year 
previous. Two girls, who had done the 
sewing part of the business, swore that 1,996 
were made on the first day of the fight ; and 
other witnesses declared that they had been 
supplied with material at Cawsey’s shop, but 
as their orders had not come from head- 
quarters their evidence went for little. The 
claim was for 2,346 cockades at a shilling each, 
anumber which according to the evidence 
must have exhausted all the ribbon stores of 
the colours required both in Guildford and 
Farnham. The claim was objected to as 
ridiculously excessive. Sir Joseph’s voters in 
all did not amount to more than 1,400, of 
whom Guildford only contained 30, and num- 
bers of the rest were supplied from London. 
The counsel on the other side were unable to 
reply to these arguments, and the consequence 
was, that an overreaching tradesman, who 


thought of making inordinate profits out of 
the reigning confusion and excitement of a 
General Election, lost his suit. The verdict 
was for £29, but as £30 had already been 
paid into court Lord Mansfield took care 
that Cawsey was saddled with the costs of 
both sides. Other trials arose from persons, 
in some instances, falsely representing them- 
selves to be electors. Besides these, actions 
for damages sustained during electioneering 
riots were not unfrequent. 

Something might be written about elec- 
tioneering feasts ; but, as little concerning 
them is chronicled beyond the prodigious 
quantities of good things consumed, we shall 
not attempt to investigate the subject. Giv- 
ing the free and independent electors a 
dinner, and making all those of them drunken 
who were weak enough to yield to temptation, 
did not come under the head of bribery a 
hundred years ago. 

In connection with the bribery and corrup- 
tion of the last century, we ought not to omit 
mention of an extraordinary scene which oc- 
curred within the old House of Commons, 
on Wednesday, the roth of February, 1768. 
Philip Ward, late Mayor of Oxford, and 
eight other magistrates of the University city, 
were convicted of having been guilty of the 
grossest venality during the then recent Gene- 
ral Election, and accordingly they were seen 
kneeling at the bar of the House to receive 
the severest reprimand which Mr. Speaker 
could put into words. “The offence of 
which you have been guilty,” said the repre- 
sentative of the Commons, “has justly 
brought you under the severe displeasure of 
this House. A more enormous crime you 
could not well commit. The freedom of 
this House is the freedom of this country, 
which can continue no longer than while the 
voices of the electors are uninfluenced by any 
base or venal motive. Many circumstances 
concur to aggravate'your offence. The place 
of your residence was a singular advantage. 
You had at all times the example of one of 
the most learned and respectable bodies in 
Europe before your eyes. You are magis- 
trates of a great city. In such a station it 
was peculiarly incumbent upon you to watch 
over the morals of your fellow-citizens ; to 
keep yourselves pure from venality ; and to 
prevent, by your influence, those under your 
government from being tainted by this grow- 
ing and pestilential vice. How have you 
abused this trust? You yourselves have set 
the infamous example of prostitution, in the 





most public and daring manner. Surely you 
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must have felt some remorse from the gene- 
rous disdain with which your corrupt offer 
was rejected by your representatives. How- 
ever, you have at last acknowledged your 
guilt ; and by your petition yesterday you 
seem conscious of the enormity of your 
offence. But before you rise from your 
present posture, I do, in obedience to the 
commands of this House, REPRIMAND you. 
I am now to acquaint you that you are dis- 
charged, paying your fees.” 

With the successive election cries of the 
last generation, such as “ Protection and the 
farmers ;” “ Free-trade and cheap-bread ;” 
“No Popery,” &c., &c., the reader is sure to 
be more or less familiar; but the eighteenth 
century also had its electioneering watch- 
words. It was even then possible for 2 man 
to become notoriously unpopular through 
giving utterance to ideas a century before 
his time. This was the case with Sir Robert 
Walpole and his excise scheme, which has 
been virtually accepted in the present cen- 
tury greatly to the benefit of England and 
its trade. The object of the minister was 
to repress the wholesale smuggling then com- 
mon, and to make the port of London the 
greatest bonded house of Europe. Such 
was the prevailing disorder that smugglers 
armed to the teeth swarmed all round the 
coast, and during the ten years ending 1732 
more than 2,000 excise officers had been 
maltreated. Incredible as it may appear, 
there were 2,000 prosecutions of offenders 
within the same period. Dock warehousing 
being then unknown, it was proposed that 
certain duties, especially those on wine and 
tobacco, should not be paid as heretofore on 
the arrival of a vessel at the quay, but on 
taking the goods out of bond. ‘To ourselves 
at this time of day, all this appears to be 
very straightforward and statesmanlike ; our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers 
looked upon the innovation with different 
eyes. The ferment throughout the country 
became alarming, and at the elections for 
long afterwards candidates who valued their 
lives would not have allied themselves with 
the excise scheme. One contemporary 
writer intimates that the swarm of publica- 
tions on the popular side almost fomented 
a rebellion. Patriots wore anti-excise cock- 
ades ; fires and illuminations blazed from 
end to end of England when the bill was 
defeated, and the universal watchwords were 
“ Liberty,” “ Property,” and “No Excise.” 
Of course Johnson had all this childish, 
short-sighted commotion in view when he 





penned the celebrated definition of “ Ex- 
cise” in his dictionary twenty years after- 
wards. 

Another election cry, long since forgotten, 
relates to the alteration of the style in 1752. 
The Act provided that “the natural day next 
immediately following the 2nd of September, 
1752, shall be called and reckoned as the 
14th day of September, omitting the eleven 
nominal days of the common calendar.” 
Great was the surprise, and greater still the 
popular chagrin at this alteration, the nature of 
which few were sufficiently educated to under- 
stand. To the country people generally the 
change, though being perfectly incomprehen- 
sible, was nothing more nor less than a mad 
freak of the Parliament. Unable to undo 
what was passed and signed, angry crowds 
made their tempers felt at many a subsequent 
election, and great was the sympathy they 
commanded when demands were yelled forth 
to have the confiscated days restored and 
returned to those to whom they rightly be- 
longed ! 

Such were the elections and the scenes 
witnessed during their progress, and such 
having been the case, the members chosen 
were not always of the best. The poet 
Cowper was speaking of the Parliament which 
was sitting just a century ago when he 
wrote :— 


‘** Thy Senate is a scene of civil jar, 
Chaos of contrarieties, at war ; 
When sharp and solid, phlegmatic and light, 
Discordant atoms meet, ferment and fight ; 
When obstinacy takes his sturdy stand, 
To disconcert what policy has planned ; 
When policy is busied all night long, 
In setting night what faction has set wrong ; 
Where flails of oratory thresh the floor, 
That yields them chaff and dust, and nothing more. 
Thy racked inhabitants repine, complain, 
Taxed till the brow of labour sweats in vain ; 
War lays a burden on the ruling State, 
And peace does nothing to relieve the weight.” 


Certainly the present times are better than 
the old, and this is clearly demonstrated in the 
manner of our conducting parliamentary 
elections. A dissolution, however intense 
the excitement, no longer inspires peaceable 
citizens with alarm ; a General Election can 
never again become in England a scene of 
universal riot and danger. The history of 
the present year will be a wonderful story for 
future historians to tell; but its warfare will 
be the quiet warfare of the ballot-box, and the 
party that wins will win by constitutional 
means. 

G. HOLDEN PIKE. 
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OLD BRITISH PASTIMES. 


III.—GAMES OF BALL—-HURLING IN CORNWALL. 


2292 AMES of ball have always been 

\ popular with the English people 
of all classes, and in our day 
there are no amusements so 
universally practised, especially 
among our upper classes, as cricket, rackets, 
and football. The earliest of rackets and fives 
was a game called palm-play, borrowed from 
France. This exercise, as its name denotes, 
consisted in receiving a ball thrown by an- 
other player, and driving it back again with 
the palm of the hand. In former times they 
played with the naked hand, then with a 
glove, which in some instances was lined; 
afterwards they bound cords and tendons 
round their hands to make the ball rebound 
more forcibly ; hence probably originated the 
racket-bat. 

In the sixteenth century tennis-courts were 
common in England, and their establishment 
countenanced by the example of monarchs. 
Henry the Seventh was a tennis player ; for in 
a MS. register of his expenditure made in 
the thirteenth year of his reign, and preserved 
in the Remembrancer’s office, this entry 
occurs,—“ Item, for the king’s loss at tennis, 
twelvepence ; for the loss of balls, three- 
pence.” His son, Henry the Eighth, was, in 
the early part of his reign, much attached 
to this game, which was played as follows : 
—‘ A line was stretched across the middle of 
the court, and the players, standing on either 
side with their rackets ready to receive the 
ball, endeavoured to strike it so as to go 
over the dividing line.” His fondness for 
the game, to use the words of Hall, “ being 
perceived by certain craftie persons about 
him, they brought in Frenchmen and Lom- 
bards to make wagers with hym, and so he 
lost muche money; but when he perceyved 
their crafte, he eschued the company and 
let them go.” Fives, or hand-tennis, seems 
to have derived its name from the number of 
competitors on each side. In 1591, when 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Elvetham, 
in Hampshire, by the Earl of Hertford, 
“‘ after dinner, about three o’clock, ten of his 
lordship’s servants, all Somersetshire men, 
in a square greene court before her Majestie’s 
windowe did hang up lines, squaring out the 
form of a tennis-court, and making a cross 
line in the middle ; in this square they (being 
stripped out of their doublets) played five to five 








with hand ball and cord, as they tearme it, to 
the great liking of her Highness.” 

Balloon-ball, or wind-ball, was a game for- 
merly played. This was a large ball made 
of leather and filled with air. It was struck 
by the hand, or by a bracer of wood which 
covered the hand and the lower part of the 
arm. Stool-ball was a game which Strutt 
thus describes:—“I have been informed 
that a pastime called stool-ball is practised 
to this day in the northern parts of England, 
which consists in simply setting a stool upon 
the ground, and one of the players takes his 
place before it, while his antagonist, standing 
at a distance, tosses the ball with the inten- 
tion of striking the stool, and this it is the 
business of the former to prevent by beating 
it away with the hand, reckoning one to the 
game for every stroke of the ball. If, on the 
contrary, it should be missed by the hand 
and touch the stool, the players change 
places. I believe the same also happens if 
the person who throws the ball can catch and 
retain it when driven back before it reaches 
the ground. ‘The conqueror at this game is 
he who strikes the ball most times before it 
touches the stool. Again, in other parts of 
the country, a certain number of stools are 
set up in a circular form, and at a distance 
from each other, and every one of them is 
occupied by a single player. When the ball 
is struck, which is done, as before, with the 
hand, every one of them is obliged to alter 
his situation, running in succession from 
stool to stool; and if he who threw the ball 
can regain it in time to strike any one of the 
players before the latter reaches the stool to 
which he is running, he takes his place, and 
the person touched must throw the ball, until 
he can, in like manner, return to the circle.” 
This differs but very little from the game of 
rounders, which is much played at the pre- 
sent day in parts of England. 

Trap-ball, as it was formerly played, 
differed from the game as now practised. 
The trap was on the top of a post reaching 
to the height of a man’s waist, so that the 
player had not to stoop. The ordinary game 
of trap-ball is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. In Essex the game is frequently played 
with a stout round cudgel instead of a bat, 
which renders the striking of a ball more 
difficult. When the player has struck his 
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ball he calls aloud for a certain number, one 
or more, of scores, the object of which is as 
follows :—‘‘ The opposing party bowls or 
throws the ball towards the trap; when the 
ball stops, the distance from it to the trap is 
measured in cudgels’ lengths ; if the number 
of these lengths equals or exceeds the score 
called for by the player, he adds those scores 
towards his game, but if they are less the 
player is out.” The player thus regulates 
the number of scores for which he calls out 
by his estimate of his opponent’s skill in 
sending the ball near the trap. There is 
another game, called tip-cat, which needs no 
description, as it is still played by the little 
boys of London. 

There were numerous games under the 
names of football, bandy-ball, golf, club-ball, 
pall-mall, &c., in which a ball was struck from 
one place to another ; but it isnot necessary 
to describe them all separately, since two or 
three of them were very similar. Golf is 
frequently played at present in the following 
manner :—It is performed with a small but 
exceedingly hard ball, anda straight bat usually 
made of ash, about four feet anda half in 


length, and curved at the bottom. ‘There | 


are generally two players, each of whom has 
his bat and ball. The game consists in 
“ driving the ball into certain holes made in 
the ground ; he who achieves it the soonest 
or in the smallest number of strokes obtains 
the victory. The golf-lengths, or the spaces 
between the first and last holes, are some- 
times extended to the distance of two or 
three miles ; the number of intervening holes 
appears to be optional, but the balls must be 
struck into the holes, but not beyond them. 
When four persons play, two of them are 
sometimes partners, and have but one ball, 
which they strike alternately, but every man 
has his own bat.” Golf, and another game 
very similar to it, called pall-mall, were 
favourite games among the nobility in the 
seventeenth century. In the latter gamea 
ball was struck with a mallet or bat through 
a high arch of iron, and the game was won 
by the player who could do it with the fewest 
blows. Charles the Second and his courtiers 
were in the habit of indulging in this sport in 
the walk in St. James’s Park, which took 
the name of Mall from this circumstance ; it 
is also probable that the street which runs 
parallel to that walk acquired the name of 
Pall Mall from the same circumstance. The 
name was originally Pale-Maille. 

The game of ring-ball, says a writer, was 
played as follows :—A long alley or play- 








ground was selected, and a ring was fastened 
into the ground at an equal distance from the 
sides of the alley, but nearer to the top than 
to the bottom of the ground, and through this 
ring it was necessary for the balllo be passed 
in its progress. The ring was made to turn 
with great facility upon a swivel, and the two 
flat sides were distinguished from each other. 
If the ball passed through the one it was 
said to be lawful, and the player went on; but 
if through the other it was declared to be 
unlawful, and he was obliged to beat the ball 
back until such time as he caused it to pass 
on the lawful side. This done, he proceeded 
to the bottom of the ground, where there was 
an arch of iron through which it was also 
necessary for the ball to be passed, and then 
the game terminated. “He who executed 
his task with the smallest number of blows 
to the ball won the game.” 

The Cornish game of hurling is attended 
with much excitement and bodily exertion by 
the players. Carew, who wrote a survey of 
Cornwall, more thantwo centuries ago, thus de- 
scribes this game :—* Hurling taketh his de- 
nomination from throwing of the ball, and is of 
two sorts,—in the east parts of Cornwall to 
goales, and in the west tothe country. For hurl- 
ing to goales there are fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
players, more or less, chosen out on each 
side, who strip themselves to their slightest 
apparel, and then join hands in ranke one 
against another. Out of these rankes they 
match themselves by payres, one embracing 
another, and so passe away, every of which 
couple are especially to watch one another 
during the play. After this they pitch two 
bushes in the ground, some eight or ten feet 
asunder, and directly against them, ten or 
twelve score paces off, other twain in like 
distance, which they term goales, where some 
indifferent person throweth up a ball, the 
which whosoever can catch and carry through 
his adversaries goale, hath wonne the game. 
But herein consisteth one of Hercules his 
labours, for he that is once possessed of the 
ball hath his contrary mate waiting at inches 
and essaying to lay hold upon him, the other 
thrusting him in the breast with his closed 
fist to keep him off, which they call butting. 
For hurling to the country, two, three, or 
more parishes agree to hurl against two Or 
three other parishes. The matches are 
usually made by gentlemen, and their goales 
are either these gentlemen’s houses, or some 
towns or villages three or four miles asunder, 
of which either side maketh choice after the 
nearnesse of their dwellings. When they 
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meet there is neyther comparing of numbers 
nor matching of men, but a silver ball is 
cast up, and that company which can catch 
and carry it by force or sleight to the place 
assigned, gaineth the ball and the victory. 
Such as see where the ball is played, give 
notice, crying, ‘ Ware east,’ ‘ Ware west,’ as 
the same is carried. The hurlers take their 
next way over hills, dales, hedges, ditches, 
yea, and through bushes, briars, mires, plashes, 
and rivers whatsoever, so as you shall some- 
times see twenty or thirty lie tugging together 
in the water, scrambling and scratching for 
the ball.” Strutt says that about the year 
1775, parties of Irishmen used to meet in the 
fields at the back of the British Museum (now 
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THE GAME OF PALM-PLAY 


| and even in Persia. 
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occupied by Montague Place, &c.) and play 
at hurling to goals. Instead of throwing the 
ball with the hand, they employed for that 
purpose a kind of bat, which was flat on both 
sides and curved at the end. 

The games of football and cricket are too 
well known to need description. The former 
is played according to the Rugby rules, or 
those of the “‘ Association ;” and as to cricket, 
wherever the Englishman is to be found, 
there he may be seen indulging in the national 
game which is among all classes what fox- 
| hunting is among the “upper ten.” The 
| writer has played the game in China, Aden, 
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GLEAMS OF LIGHT IN A PRISON. 


EW men have larger opportuni- 
ties for the study of human 
nature than prison chaplains. 

#S) It is true that they have for the 
most part presented to them the gloomier 
and more repulsive side of this vast subject ; 
still they often find amidst the dark night of 
depraved humanity gleams of heavenly light 
sent to cheer them in their otherwise un- 
grateful task. Prison walls, while they 
separate the lawless from the law-observers, 
by no means form a line of demarcation 
between the bad and the good. There is 
often more latent good in the worst charac- 
ters, as well as more of suppressed and 
struggling evil in the best, than a superficial 
observer would have supposed. The record 
of an experience of many years amidst a 
large and ever-changing body of criminals is 
too valuable to be left to pass into oblivion, | 
especially since the possessor of it was 
a man of remarkably sound judgment and 
keen discernment of character, sanctified by | 
a large measure of God’s grace. The writer, 
into whose hands it has come, feels it 
his duty to cull from it such striking facts 
as may Interest and edify the general reader. 





| fall. 
| parent’s oft-repeated and even dying en- 
| treaty. But his Sabbaths were not kept ; at 


Connected and sensational stories of indivi- 
dual criminals it is not in his power to offer, 
nor would they be suitable for these pages. A 
few fragmentary notices of the lights, rather 
than the shades of prison life, may suggest 
useful thoughts. 

We will, then, mention a few examples of 
the benefit of Christian teaching, although 
at first unheeded. Prison records often 
illustrate the truth of the divine promise, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” The seeds of 
truth may lie long hidden in the memory and 
heart, and be obstructed by the growth of 
evil habits and the force of strong tempta- 
tions, and yet spring up in after years, and 


| bear good fruit. 


So it would seem to have been with a 
young man only twenty-three years of age, 
executed some years ago for the murder of 
a chief officer of police. His history is a 


| very sad one. He had the inestimable bless- 


ing of a pious father, who was spared the 
anguish of seeing his son’s terrible down- 
“ Keep your Sabbaths,” was that fond 
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first they were neglected, then they were | 


disliked. Other and worse tastes soon 
sprung up, and evils multiplied quickly, as 
they always do where this holy safeguard is 
withdrawn. Bad company was frequented, 
gambling parties attended, and in these that 
ruinous habit was riveted upon him, which 
led him on to the fearful crime for which he 
suffered,—the habit of intoxication. Kindred 
vices followed in its train. 
last gains of his sin were gone. They soon 
go. Snow does not melt out of the hand 
sooner. His mind was wretched, and there 
was not the accustomed draught to drown 
its misery. In despair he sought for means 
to gratify his appetites by dishonesty. His 
theft was at once discovered, and he was 
seized by the hands of justice. His pas- 
sions were aroused beyond endurance. His 
mind was distracted. Satan took the oppor- 


tunity. He attempted suicide, but was | 


snatched from self-destruction. And then, 
after an awful pause, he raised his hand 


against the unoffending officer, and com- | 


mitted that deadly deed for which he had 
to answer with his life. Thus from step to 
step the enemy of his soul led him downwards 
to his ruin. What a mournful comment was 
this young man’s career upon the apostle’s 
words !—‘‘ When lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death” (James i. 15). 

Were, then, all the prayers, the sound 


instruction and good example of his pious 


parent entirely lost upon him ? 

The records of his last sorrowful days give 
us reason to hope not. A late repentance 
is, indeed, seldom true; yet we know that 
true repentance is never too late. A con- 
demned cell affords but little opportunity for 
the fruits of faith to exhibit practical evi- 
dence of its reality. The tender plant of 
piety nursed in the hothouse of a prison 


might soon wither and die if exposed to the | 


keen searching blasts of temptation in the 
outer world. A conversion effected under 
such circumstances must be regarded with a 
certain measure of caution. Still with God 
all things are possible, and the quiet seclu- 
sion from evil, as well as the certain approach 
of death, do in some cases arouse the slum- 
ering conscience, and allow the still small 
voice of neglected truth to be heard, So 
his faithful chaplain hoped it was with this 
young man. Under his wise and loving 
teaching, applied by the Holy Spirit, the 
heart, long hardened by sin, appeared to 
soften, and poured forth streams of peni- | 


At length the | 


affords some proof of this :— 


™ Gaol, 
** DEAR SISTER AND BROTHER,— 
I feel, indeed, that I ama miserable sinner, 
but I am a sinner coming to God, through 
Jesus Christ, for-pardon. I own I deserve to 
be spurned from His presence and consigned 
to eternal misery; but I humbly venture to 
plead for mercy for the sake of my dear 
Redeemer. The sentence is passed, the 
awful sentence still sounds in my ears. A 
few days and nights more and it must be 
executed. The last night will shortly come, 
the awful morning will soon arrive, the officers 
of justice will soon demand my body. The 
executioner will appear. My arms must be 
bound. The fatal cord must be placed 
around my neck. My eyes must be closed, 
never more to behold the cheering light or 
the face of man. And after a few moments’ 
pause, the signal is given, my standing 
gives way. I drop, I agonize, I die. 
| I must in a moment appear before God, the 
| great, the holy, offended God, that God 
whose power I have defied, whose name I 
have blasphemed, and whose ways I have 
shunned and neglected. Oh! should He deal 
with me according to my sins, whither 
_should I go? Hell must receive me. But 
must this awful portion be mine? I humbly 
hope not. Jesus Christ came to seek and 
save lost sinners like me. I hope I have 
fled for refuge to lay hold of Him. I trust 
I have, and He will not reject the trembling 
penitent that flies to His arms. He says He 





| will not. I believe Him.—Lord, help Thou 


my unbelief—If I perish, I will perish at 
His feet.” 


Such language seems certainly to express 
a very deep and becoming sense of the 
heinousness of his guilt, and a_ heartfelt 
reliance on the Friend of sinners. It is, 
however, still more satisfactory to find that 
his penitence was not a mere selfish dread of 
future punishment, but that he was full of a 
lively concern for the spiritual welfare of 
others. One short extract from a letter 
written on the eve of his execution is, on 
this account, most satisfactory. He wrote 
as follows :— 


“T do earnestly entreat all my brothers 
and sisters without the least delay to give 
their hearts fully unto God, and te serve Him 
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tence. An affecting extract from a letter, 
written after his sentence had been passed, 
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all the days of their lives, for it was dealing 
deceitfully with God and religion that has 
proved my ruin and downfall. It was not 
through ignorance, but because I refused to 
give my heart to God.” 


Other passages of a like kind might be 
added, did space permit. These may be suf- 
ficient to justify the hope that, ere He under- 
went the last dread sentence of man’s law, 
and passed to a higher tribunal, this unhappy 
murderer may have obtained life and peace 
by one last look to the crucified One. 

Full of solemn warning is his story to all 
who would trifle with sin and resist the Holy 
Ghost. At the same time it may encourage 
those who as parents, or teachers, or minis- 
ters of Christ, are seeking to train up the 
young in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. 

These letters were evidently written by 
one previously instructed in the way of sal- 
vation. Had he been, like so many, 
left to grow up in ignorance of the truth, 
nothing short of a miracle of grace could 
have conveyed to his dark mind in a few 
days such clear views of the gospel. But 
sound Scriptural instruction had been with 
prayers and pains laid up like fuel in his un- 
derstanding and memory; and although it 
was overlaid and damped by a course of sin, 
it was there ready to be kindled into life by 
the Spirit of God in that dark season when 
sin was bearing its bitter fruits, and society 
had justly pronounced his doom. 

Another somewhat similar instance may be 
read with interest. _B—~ was an intelligent, 
well-educated young German. Hehad had the 
misfortune to lose his left arm in childhood, 
and was thus disabled for earning his living 
by manual labour. His parents, though poor, 
had given him a liberal education. After he 
left school he was employed in the magis- 
trates’ office of his native town, and by steady, 
upright conduct won their high opinion. All 
went well for a while, but before long he 
grew dissatisfied with the quiet duties of this 
humble position. A restless ambition to rise 
higher in society took possession of him. A 
longing to travel and see the world became 
so strong within him, that with the consent of 
his parents he entered a mercantile house as 
a commission agent and traveller. In this 
more public career he was thrown amongst 
gay and unprincipled men, and soon became 
like them. Vicious habits quickly exhausted 
his slender purse. With the prodigal he 
literally wasted his substance in riotous living, 





and like him, ere long began to be in want. 
The sequel of his story too closely resem- 
bled that of the unhappy youth in the para- 
ble. Good resolutions were formed again 
and again, but being made in his own strength 
were quickly broken. Prayer and the public 
means of grace were neglected. Almost re- 
duced to penury, and quite unable to afford 
his parents the assistance which he earnestly 
longed to send them, he finally left home, 
resolved never to return until he could 
bring them some relief. After various vain 
attempts to obtain fixed employment in other 
parts of Germany he came at last to London. 
There at first he hoped to procure employ- 
ment as a tutor, but being a foreigner, and 
without proper recommendations, he was 
disappointed. What to donow he knew not. 
He had not even money left to pay for his 
lodging. It was a critical moment with him, 
and the watchful tempter took advantage of 
his weakness. In an evil hour he resolved to 
rob a jeweller’s shop. By means of an arti- 
fice he had read of in a French newspaper 
he abstracted from it a very valuable brooch. 
With a strange mingling of better feeling and 
dishonesty, he intended to send two-thirds of 
the profits to his beloved parents. But his 
sin soon found him out. The crime was 
detected, and he received a heavy sentence. 
It was well for him that he failed in 
his first criminal attempt, for in God’s merci- 
ful providence his loss of liberty proved the 
turning-point in his downward career. In the 
solitude of his prison cell old impressions re- 
vived. The prayers of his Christian parents 
were heard. The religious training so carefully 
given by them in his youth at length began to 
bear fruit. His affection for them seems to 
have acted as the loadstar shining upon the 
darkness of his wandering life, and pointing 
to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
A few very expressive sentences of a most 
touching letter to his parents, written in 
prison, and translated by himself into imper- 
fect English, indicate the first dawning of a 
better mind. After gently breaking to them 
the mournful news he wrote as follows :— 


“My intentions and resolutions were 
surely good; but in the latter time I was 
in distress for the extreme high expenses, 
seeing that I could not find my existence as 
teacher. Oh! that I must write it down to 
my eternal shame, and to your unspeakable 
affliction ! instead of calling upon my heavenly 
Father for help by prayer, instead of beseech- 
ing an issue from my Saviour, I trusted (as I 
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did unhappily for a long time) in my own | what’s the matter with me. I’m all of a 


strength, in that dwelling in us from Adam; 
but this found not means, and let me fall 
entirely in the hands of Satan, in order to 
help myself in a criminal way. Alas ! 


now I acknowledge so well my miserable | 


state as a sinner. I cried for mercy to my 
Saviour, and He will endue me with the 
power I always would procure myself. 

In His name I may assure you that, if one 
day you will receive me again as your son, 
poor and unfortunate parents, you will find a 
son who will put his whole confidence in 
Him, and esteem Him higher than all the 
riches of the world.—Your znjfidle M.” 


In connection with these two hopeful 
instances of the benefit derived in after years 
from early religious teaching, another still 
more interesting may be added, as it was 
noted down by the chaplain at the time :— 

“To-day,” he wrote, ‘“‘on my round of visit- 
ing I entered the cell of A——-B——,whom I 
remembered from the last time he was here, 
as a gatherer of marine stores, and so looked 
for nothing interesting. I found him looking 
very ill and sad. ‘What’s the matter?’ I 
asked. ‘Oh, sir, I’m very weak and all over 
pain. I’ve never been well since that terrible 
winter in Balaklava,’ ‘Balaklava,’ said I, 
‘have you been there?’ ‘Yes; I listed in 
the Land Transport Service, and went out, 
and my name was down to go out to India 
this time, only for this job.’ After describing 
the sufferings there, he added, ‘ Where there’s 
a lot together, there’s a deal of wicked- 
ness goes on. But there’s a difference, too. 
I’ve been just thinking of one poor fellow. 
He came up from the trenches one morning. 
He was all blue, and his feet and hands were 
froze. “Oh dear,” said he, “I don’t know 


flutter.” So he threw himself upon his knees 
and lifted up his hands, and said, “O God, 
wash me from my sins in my Saviour’s blood, 
and I shall be whiter than snow. Fill me 
with Thy Holy Spirit, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when he fell down and died. He had 
been a very wicked fellow; one of the worst. 
Captain Vicars talked to us about it when he 
got a lot of us together for prayer one day ; 
and there was another fellow, a wild chap, 
too, who took this start. He said to the men 
about him, “ Boys, Iam going to mount fresh 
colours to-morrow, and I mean to stick to 
them.”’ ‘What colours?” we asked. “Oh, 
you ‘Il see,” was all he would answer. So 
in the morning he set off seven inches through 
the mud and snow to Balaklava, and there he 
bought a Bible, and paid 4s. 6d. for it. As 
soon as he came back he pulled it out from 
under his coat and held itup. ‘“ There’s my 
fresh colours!” he said, “ true blue, that will 
never fade.” They laughed at him, and used 
often to ask him, “Where’s your colours?” 
But he became quite an altered man, and 
never lay down at night without reading a 
chapter in his Bible.’ ” 

Such was the marine store dealer’s plain 
unvarnished tale. The conduct of his two 
comrades had evidently impressed him much, 
although he had not himself mounted the old 
gospel colours, or fought under them. Doubt- 
less the story is but a sample of the harvest 
of | |essing which sprang up on the blood- 
stai:.cd fields of the Crimea under the prayers, 
and teaching, and bright example of that 
noble Christian officer, and of others like him. 
Much of such fruit they were permitted to 
see, but the great day will reveal much more. 

W. BURNET. 
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BOTH KING AND SAINT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NEE GUIZOT), BY HENRY FRITH. 


PART III —THE RETURN TO FRANCE. 


troubles endured by the 
Crusaders almost amounted to 
» martyrdom. The king himself 





was nearly naked, having lost all | 
his baggage, but notwithstanding | 


his illness, which was increased by want of | 


proper remedies, his courage and strength of 


purpose remained unshaken. He read his 
breviary continually and aloud to his com- 
panions, he talked with and consoled them, 
and encouraged them to pray. Their num- 
bers were sadly diminished, for many of 
them had been killed by the infidels for 
refusing to renounce their religion, although 
only the poorer captives were so treated, as 
the Saracens hoped to receive a ransom for 
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their rich prisoners. The Seneschal of Cham- 
pagne was the captive of the Turkish 
admiral, who understood that he was the 
king’s cousin. One day, which happened 
to be Friday, the Sire de Joinville, not 
remembering what day of the week it was, 
was partaking of some meat which the emir 
had caused to be supplied to him, when a 
Frenchman who had followed the army as a 
sutler exclaimed against his eating meat on 
a Friday. The seneschal immediately pushed 
away the food, and when the emir expressed 
his astonishment, the Frenchman explained 
that it was a fast day. 

The seneschal had asked to be sent back 
to the king, alleging that the troops had need 
of his example to deport themselves as 
Christians. The emir had no objection, and 
negotiations were commenced with that 
object. The knight had somewhat recruited 
his strength during his captivity. He knew 
what troubles surrounded his king, and it 
was with joy that he followed the gaolers to 
the captive king’s presence. As he pro- 
ceeded under escort the Turks began to 
quarrel amongst themselves, and flourished 
their sabres over his head. Joinville fell on 
his knees, and crossing his arms over his 
chest, murmured, “Thus died St. Agnes.” 
But the sword was not yet to fall upon the 
French knight’s head. The emir having 
heard the noise came forth, and conducted 
the seneschal in safety to the king, by whom 
he was received joyfully. 

The Turks had already endeavoured to 
treat with several of the knights for their 
ransom, but the king refused to permit them 
to purchase their freedom, declaring that he 
would be responsible for all. So it was 
to Louis that the Saracens finally addressed 


themselves, and were astonished at his | 


courage and resolution. He refused to treat 
for the Christian settlements in Palestine, 
declaring that they belonged to the knights 
who held them, and stated that he and his 
friends would rather die than relinquish the 
Holy City into the hands of the infidels. 
Geoffroy de Sargines was ill in body and sick at 
heart in consequence of his enforced absence 
from Mademoiselle de Chatillon. He had 
little hope of ever seeing heragain ; he enjoined 
prudence and moderation upon the king, 
but Joinville was more ardent, and seemed 
resolved to endure martyrdom if need arose. 

‘* I am willing to die for the faith,” he said 
to the king, “but when you asked me on 
board ship whether I preferred to be a leper 
or the author of a hundred crimes, you 





wished to make me say more than I knew, 
or had thought about; but as a matter of 
fact, I now believe that I should prefer to 
have committed a hundred mortal sins than 
be a leper.” 

The king, gently interrupting his com- 
panion, replied that sin is the leprosy of the 
soul, and much more terrible than the 
corporal malady. The seneschal bowed, and 
said, “ Martyrdom would be preferable to 
either.” 

And, in fact, martyrdom did not appear 
impossible. The sultan had threatened to 
behead his captives if they refused to treat 
individually with him. 

“ As for that king of yours,” he said, “I 
will put him to the torture, and send him to 
the emir of Bagdad, with whom he will 
remain a captive for the rest of his days.” 

“It will be as God pleases,” replied the 
king, piously, ‘our lives are in His hands; 
He will chastise us if He think proper. 
Meantime we are your prisoners, do your 
worst.” 

The Sultan’s messengers retired, in spite of 
themselves admiring his audacious courage. 

“‘We believe this man is our captive,” 
they said, “but he treats us as if we were 
his prisoners.” 

The king in his turn sent the Sire de Join- 
ville to the sultan, to say that he would give 
five hundred thousand livres for his people’s 
ransom, as the emir had asked, ‘‘and for 
myself, I will relinquish Damietta. I am not 
one to be ransomed by money.” 

The pride and munificence of the monarch 
astonished even the infidels. 

The king and the sultan saw each other 
for the first time. The victor and the 
vanquished then proceeded to Damietta. 
Anxiety then had reached to its highest 
pitch. The queen had received scraps of 
information of the momentary success and 
the subsequent increasing misery of her hus- 
band. On the eve of childbirth, she was 
daily anticipating an attack upon the town. 

“We will call the child Tristan,” she said, 
when her ladies asked what name they should 
give the babe. “No one can ever know the 
agony I have endured in this place.” 

Marie de Chatillon knew better than any 
one in the world what her royal mistress had 
suffered, for she herself had gone through 
much grief, and now that her heart was with 
the Sire de Sargines, and out of her keeping, 
she realized how dear he was to her. 

“If he do not return,” she said, “I wilk 
relinquish the world and retire to a cloister.” 
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Marguerite of Provence made no reply to 
this remark, for she was thinking what should 
she do if the regency devolved upon her. 
“The queen-mother cannot live for ever,” 
she thought, “‘ and I should govern the king- 
dom as well as she can.” 

Martyrdom threatened the Christians who 
were shut up in Damietta equally with the 
prisoners who were descending the Nile. 
Already had several troops of Saracens made 
attacks upon the town, but hitherto they had 
been repulsed by the bravery of the queen’s 
guard. Marguerite herself trembled as she 
clasped her little Tristan in her arms. For 
many days when in her deepest distress she 
had requested an old and faithful servant of 
the king to sleep at the foot of her bed, and 
in his presence she felt somewhat reassured. 

At length, one evening when the war-cries 
of the Saracens seemed to approach nearer, 
though the devoted band was defending the 
ramparts bravely, the queen knelt in front of 
the old cavalier, and said, “ Messire, I have 
a favour to ask of you which you must grant 
me.” 

And as the knight, much astonished, 
attempted to raise her, she continued, “ You 
must swear to me that if the Saracens 
should succeed in taking the town, you will 
cut off my head before they can make me 
prisoner.” 

The old man heaved a sigh of relief; he 
had feared that the queen’s request would 
prove to be some female fancy impossible to 
satisfy. 

“You may rest assured that I will do so, 
Madame,” he replied ; ‘‘ I had already deter- 
mined that you should never fall into the 
power of those infidel hounds.”’ 

Marie de Chatillon would have liked to 
make the same request, but Geoffroy de 
Sargines was not there. She, however, com- 
forted herself with the determination rather 
to commit suicide than be taken prisoner. 

News at length came to the queen that the 
Italians and Genoese, and some of the camp 
followers, wished to fly the town. These 
constituted the greater part of the garrison. 
The queen immediately sent for the com- 
manders of these troops, and received them, 
weak and exhausted as she was, in her 
chamber, surrounded by her ladies, her child 

sleeping by her side. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “I pray you, for 
the love of heaven, do not quit this town. 
You know that my lord the king, with all 
those who are prisoners with him, will be 
utterly lost if the city should be taken ; but 





at any rate, for pity’s sake, and for the sake 
of this helpless child, wait until I am able to 
leave my chamber.” 

The citizens heard with manifest emotion ; 
the Italians conferred quickly with each other, 
and at length one of the oldest men present, 
whose face, though emaciated by suffering, 
was firm, stepped. forward, and said, 
“Madame, what are we to do? we have 
come here on business, and in hope of 
making money; but, on the contrary, we 
have gained nothing, and are dying of 
hunger.” 

The queen looked around upon them ; 
they had evidently suffered greatly. “No,” 
she said, “you need not go on account 
of famine. I will do what the king would 
do in my place. All obtainable provision 
shall be purchased for you, that you may 
live.” 

She was as good as her word, but the cost 
amounted to three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand livres. Marguerite wept so long and 
so bitterly as she clasped her infant to her 
bosom, that Marie de Chatillon was not in 
any way surprised to find her in a half-faint- 
ing condition when she returned to the 
queen’s chamber. 

But it was not at Damietta that the queen 
was first to see her beloved husband. Marie 
de Chatillon was still sick when news was 
brought to her that the Sire de Sargines was 
approaching the town, accompanied by the 
Saracen emir, and it was thought that he was 
about to surrender the place. Before night 
he entered the city, where he was most joy- 
ously received. His fancée uttered a cry of 
terror when she saw him. “You look as if 
you had risen from the dead,” she ex- 
claimed. 

The chevalier sadly bowed his head. 
“ Many better men than I have remained,” 
he replied. 

Tears rolled down their pale and wasted 
cheeks, but the affianced pair had no time 
for further conversation, for the chevalier 
was promptly summoned to the queen’s 


apartment. As he entered, Marguerite half - 


rose, and said, “ Ah, messire, and how is it 
with my dear lord the king?” 

The chevalier’s whole heart was in his 
eyes as he replied, “ He lives as a saint in 
heaven, and as the most valiant soldier that 
ever trod the earth. Even his pagan enemies 
are astonished at his courage.” 

The queen sank back upon her pillows with 
a sigh of relief, and then Marie de Chatillon 
said, “ But where is he at this moment, cousin? 
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and how is it that you come to this be- 
leaguered town without him?” 

Geoffroy’s eyes fell before her earnest gaze 
as he answered, “I come to give up the 
town to the enemy; this place, which we 
believed had been won for the honour of 
the cross, must be relinquished to the in- 
fidels.” 

The chevalier had advised the king to this, 
but the shame and grief of the retreat had 
never struck him so painfully as now in the 
presence of the qveen, and he continued, 
hastily, “‘The Saracens of the Halca have 
killed their ruler, and the emir who slew him 
entered the king’s tent sword in hand, crying, 
‘What will you give to one who has killed 
your enemy?’ ‘The king made no reply in 
words, but recoiled, making the sign of the 
cross between himself and the infidel. 
emir took no notice of this, but demanded 
knighthood at the hand of the king, who 
replied, ‘I will never knight one who does 


not believe in Jesus Christ: be converted | 


and baptized, and I will knight you. You 
shall come with me to France, and rise to 
great honour.’ Then the attendant emirs 
cried out, ‘ Will not you be our ruler?’ But 
there were a few who did not join in this 
appeal, and they took the others apart, and 


The | 


represented to them that if the king became | 
their sultan, he would kill all those who did | 


not become Christians. So they left the 
king to repose, and I do not know what he 
would have done if they had insisted on 
making him their king.” 

Marie de Chatillon laughed at this, but 
the queen looked very serious. ‘ Heaven 
be praised,” she said, 
not push him farther in the matter. My 
dear lord has such an overwhelming desire 
to win the souls of the infidels, and to 


set up the kingdom of Christ in this land, | 


that he would have quite forgotten France, 
and would have believed himself obliged to 
remain Sultan of Babylon. I wonder they 
did not kill him when he refused the favours 
of the emir.” 

Geoffroy de Sargines shuddered again when 
he thought of the night that the Christians 
had passed huddled together in the holds of 
the Saracenic galleys. 

“‘We thought we should all die in that 
pestilent atmosphere,” he said, “ where we 
were so Closely packed that Messire Pierre de 
Bretagne had his feet pressed against my 
face, while mine were in contact with his 
neck, the Seneschal de Champagne lying all 
the time on top of both. But in the height 


“that they did | 








of our torture an old Saracen came (or was 
it a saint from paradise, think you ?), and said, 
‘Is it true that you believe in a God who 
suffered and died for you, and rose again the 
third day?’ We answered yes, as plainly 
as we could speak. Then he answered, 
‘You ought not to be discouraged if you 
have to suffer some persecution on His 
account, for you are not yet dead, while He 
died for you; and as He had power to rise 
again, so will you have when it pleases Him 
that you should.’ Then having taken courage, 
we confessed to one another, believing death 
was nigh at hand.” 

“And what said my lord the king?” 
asked the queen. 

“His Majesty was not amongst us, 
Madame,” replied the chevalier, “but we 
heard that his determination not to take any 
oath which he considered blasphemous had 
imperilled his own life and ours. I cannot 
say how it was finally arranged with the emirs, 
but, at any rate, in the morning we were 
released, and the king sent me here to make 
over this town to the infidels, to pay the 


| ransom, and await his Majesty on board the 
| transports, which will be under Turkish sur- 


veillance until the town is handed over to 
them.” 

The queen trembled violently as she 
listened. “And what is to become of us?” 
she said. ‘ Are we to remain here as hostages 
while the ransom is arranged and paid? If 
the Saracens enter here, I assure you they 
will not find me alive!” 

Marguerite grew pale, and then flushed 
again from weakness, Marie de Chatillon 
took her in her arms, and cast an inquiring 
look at Geoffroy de Sargines. That brave 
knight was astonished to see the queen give 


| way thus, accustomed as he was to see her 


courage and resolution displayed on every 
occasion. 

“I have received orders, Madame, to see 
you, the youthful prince, and your ladies 
safely on board ship, and to conduct you to 
Acre, where the king will rejoin you.” 

Then as the queen appeared still doubtful, 
he continued, “We ought to set out within 
the hour, and we can leave as soon as your 
Majesty’s preparations shall have been 
made.” 

Marguerite was too much overcome to 
reply, and she fainted twice ere they suc- 
ceeded in getting her on board ship. They 
had scarcely put to sea when Damietta was 
surrendered to the enemy, who immediately 
set about to pillage and destroy. The 
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Italians and other foreigners had great diffi- 
culty in escaping with their lives by suffering 
the loss of their possessions. 
self had a narrow escape, 
Sirs,” said one of the assailants to his 


companions, ‘if you will take my advice, | 


you will kill the king and all those wealthy 


persons whom we have here, for we run no | 


risk for forty years at any rate. Their 


children are all youthful, and we hold Da- | 
| this undertaking by his advisers, who recalled 
'to him the circumstances connected with 


mietta, so let us make assurance sure.” 
In confirmation the speaker quoted a 


passage from the Koran which inculcates | 
the axiom that “for the preservation of the | 


faith it is necessary to kill the opponents of 
the law.” 

But the others would not consent, and 
replied, “If we kill the king, after having | 
killed the sultan, people will say we are the 
most disloyal people in the world.” 

So it fell out that King Louis was per- 
mitted to rejoin his friends who awaited him 
out at sea, and then the royal ship made sail 
for St. Jean d’Acre, while the king’s brothers 
sailed direct for France. 

“We won’t remain a day longer than is 
necessary in this cursed land,” said Alphonso, 
Count of Poitiers, as soon as the ransom 
for which he had been hostage had been 
paid, and so he returned to his native land 
rejoicing. 

As soon as the king had been made aware 
that his brother was free, then he cried, ‘‘ Let | 
the vessel be illuminated.” 

Immediately the ship was lighted through- 
out; so the Crusaders quitted Egypt, all 
except those who hoped for a martyr’s 
death ; and when these saw that the French 
were really departing, they put spurs to their 
steeds, and attacking a body of Turkish troops 
close at hand, soon met the glorious death 
to which they aspired. 

Two years passed, and the king was once 
again in the Holy Land, repairing the fortifi- 
cations of such places as still remained to the 
Christians, skirmishing with the Saracens, and 
all the time working for the deliverance of all 
Christians, prisoners or slaves, in the service 
of the infidels. He caused the bodies of all 
those killed in the late war, or those who 
had succumbed to famine, to be decently in- 
terred, and he even assisted in this pious work. 
He would not hear of any disinclination on 
the part of his followers, saying that the dead 
had suffered more than the living. 

Every day of his sojourn the king per- 
ceived how his friends were surely diminish- 


The king him- | 


| hope to approach Jerusalem ; 





some had returned to France, while the 
queen-mother had never ceased to urge her 
son to follow the example of the latter, and 
come home to rule his kingdom. But Louis 
would not relinquish the idea of conquering 
Palestine, and delivering the Holy Sepulchre. 
He had at one time entertained the notion of 
making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, for the 
sultan, respecting his piety, had offered him 
safe conduct. But he was dissuaded from 


former similar attempts, and reminded him 
that if Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip 
Augustus had failed, he, Louis, could scarcely 
representing 
that if he made merely a pilgrimage, other 
potentates would do so likewise in peace, and 
no hope would then exist that the Holy 
City would ever be conquered, when every 
devotee was permitted to approach it, not as 
an invader, but as a pilgrim; and under 
these circumstances the Turks would remain 
ever masters of the land. 

So the king reluctantly acquiesced, and 
relinquished his cherished idea of praying at 
the Saviour’s tomb. 

But other considerations now needed his 
attention. While he was busily occupied in 
fortifying Sidon the news of his mother’s 
death reached him. The sad intelligence 
was brought to him by his confessor and the 


| Pope’s legate, the Bishop of Tyre. The king 
| refused to be comforted, and would take no 


food, but at the end of the third day he sent 
for his friend the Sire de Joinville, and took 
counsel with him. 

Shortly afterwards the queen arrived, 
accompanied by her three children, but 
Louis would not be consoled even then. 

“What brings them here?” was his un- 
gracious query when the Sire de Joinville 
announced the arrival of the queen-consort. 
The chevalier was astonished at such a re- 
ception, and thought, “‘ The king fears that 
Madame will exhibit joy at the death of the 
queen-mother ;” but if such was his real im- 
pression he was quickly undeceived. The 
young queen was attired in deep mourning, 
and Joinville was impelled to afford consola- 
tion to the wife as well as to the husband. 
But he could not help remarking upon the 
grief of the queen for a person whom she 
had had every reason to dislike. 

Marguerite de Provence smiled through 
her tears as she answered, ‘‘I do not so 
much regret the death of the queen-mother 
as I dread and sorrow for the effect it 
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will have upon my husband, and the 
peculiar position of my daughter Isabella, 
left alone amongst so many men in great 
embarrassment and trouble. I am very 
anxious to return to her, and I must somehow 
or other bring to my lord’s understanding 
the peril which will fall upon his kingdom if 
he will insist upon remaining in this distant 
land.” 

Louis the Ninth was, however, fully alive 
to the requirements of his position. The 
death of the Regent called him imperatively 
home. He commanded that immediate 
preparations should be made for returning 
to France, placing in garrison the Templars 
and the Hospitallers, who were by this time 
much respected by the Saracens, who de- 
clared amongst themselves that there was no 
use in killing them, for as soon as one died 
another and a stronger knight arose in his 
place. 

Louis, having promised assistance to the 
Christians in Syria, embarked at Acre on the 
24th of April, 1254. The queen was very 
happy at their departure, so much so that 
Madame de Vertus, who had succeeded 
Madame de Chatillon as lady in waiting, 
ventured to remind her Majesty that there 
were many risks yet to be encountered, and 
they could not be considered in safety until 
the vessel had reached ‘erra firma, particu- 
larly as the royal children were on board. 

The young prince Tristan looked up 
angrily at the waiting-woman, and said, 
“What can happen to us when my father, 
the king, prays for our safety?” 

Marguerite embraced her son affection- 
ately as he spoke. But the woman’s words 
were not devoid of truth. The ship could 
not be considered safe so long as it was at 
sea, and a practical commentary upon her 
forebodings was quickly experienced. 

As the vessels approached the island of 
Cyprus a terrible storm arose, and the king's 
ship ran aground. The danger was con- 
sidered so imminent that the nurse went to 
seek the queen, to inquire what steps should 
be taken with regard to the royal children. 

Marguerite went down to the cabin in 
which the poor children were lying sound 
asleep, as unconscious of the tumult of the 
wind and waves as of the agony then reigning 
in their mother's breast. Marguerite held the 
lamp overhead, and stood contemplating the 
sleeping children for a moment. 

“No,” she said at length, “we will not 
wake them ; let us leave them to die in sleep, 
if God so will, in peace.” 





Meanwhile the captain was endeavouring 
to persuade the king to quit that ship for 
another with his wife and children, but he 
refused. ‘Would you leave the ship were 
she laden with merchandise ?” he asked ; and 
on receiving a reply in the negative he said, 
“ Well, then, why do you urge me to leave 
this vessel?” 

The Sire de Joinville then ventured to 
remind him that the cases were not parallel. 
No amount of treasure could equal in value 
the king's person, or the safety of the queen 
and the royal children. But still Louis re- 
fused to leave the ship, which, ere long was 
enabled to put to sea again. 

“ Had I quitted the vessel,” said the king 
subsequently to Joinville, “more than five 
hundred persons would have been obliged to 
remain in Cyprus, and might never again 
have seen the soil of France. I preferred to 
trust myself, my wife, and children to God, 
than to cause such a fate to fall upon so 
many people.” 

The voyage continued prosperous, and on 
the 8th of July the flotilla anchored in the 
port of Hyéres, which then belonged to the 
Empire, and not to France. _ Louis refused to 
land, as he had determined to go ashore at 
Aigues-Mortes, whence he had set out; but 
the wind was contrary, and that port could 
not be made. The queen urged him, and 
Joinville said, ‘‘Sire, do you not remember 
what the nurse said to Prince Tristan the 
other day ?—‘ Providence has still work for 
you in this world; do not dally here’—do 
not idly wait.” 

The king turned round and looked across 
the blue expanse of the Mediterranean spread 
out before him, and murmured, “ And Jeru- 
salem waits still.” Then clasping his hands 
he added, “In future I will serve God here 
until the day when by His grace I shall be 
called again to Palestine.” 

‘* Heaven forbid,” muttered the Sire de 
Joinville as he caught the king's remarks, 
“‘ Heaven forbid his Majesty from making 
another vow to return to the Holy Land! 
If he do return, I know a certain knight, and 
a very faithful servant of his king to boot, 
who will not accompany him on that occa- 
sion !” 


[After his return to France Louis IX. 
remained there till 1270, when he inaugu- 
rated the eighth and last Crusade. He 
landed with his followers in Tunis, but died 
of the plague, in his camp, near the ruins of 
ancient Carthage, on August 2 of that year. ] 
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HERE arrived in Paris, in 1857, 
acertain M. Girodon, bearing the 





D’Orgoni, and representing him- 
self as having been sent by his 


Majesty the King of Burmah to the French | 


Government. The latter behaved wisely in 


not recognising this adventurer as an ambas- | 
The personage in question had made | 


sador. 
himself agreeable to the King of Burmah, 
and came in fact on a sort of mission to 
bring back men capable of creating some 
important establishments in Upper Burmah, 
such as workshops, manufactories of arms, 
foundries, &c. M. D’Orgoni created nothing 
in Burmah; he ruined the unfortunate 
families who had placed confidence in his 
promises, and he himself perished miserably 
at Rangoon. He had nevertheless passed 
with the king for a very influential personage, 


and had promised to bring back, besides | 
his little industrial colony, a treaty of alliance | 
| this very day. 


with France. 


We know what came of the first part of | 
| but I believe, without risk of being mistaken, 


his mission; as to the second, it has been 


shown that the Imperial Government refused | 


to recognise his title of ambassador. To 


return to the king without the treaty so | 


much wished for, went hard against the 
amour-propre of M. D'Orgoni. He got 
himself out of the difficulty very skilfully. 
The house in which he lived at the time of 


his return to Rangoon happened to catch | ; 
| corresponds to the basin of the Gulf of 


fire ; he saved all that belonged to him, only 
the valise which was reputed to contain the 
treaty became the prey of the flames. 
is it that the King of Burmah dreamt and 
still dreams of an alliance with a powerful 
nation having a military reputation? It is 
that at the end of two unfortunate wars 
with the English, the one in 1824-1826, the 
other in 1852-3, the Burmese Government 
found themselves despoiled of all their 
coasts, and of the rich province of Pegu; 
they had besides to submit to a humiliating 
treaty, by virtue of which the transport of 
arms and munitions of war was forbidden 


through the English territories, constituting | , t 
| its source in the Chinese province of Yunnan. 


Pegu and Rangoon, the key of the Irrawaddy, 
the sole means of communication in that 
country. The treaty further imposed a 
duty of one per cent. ad valorem upon all 
materials entering Upper Burmah. 
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high-sounding name of General | 


How | 


The | 


right of search given by that clause of the 
treaty made all fraud impossible on the part 
of those concerned in the passage of arms 
or munitions. It is useless to investigate 
here the causes of these two wars ; they will 
be found as much in the ambition of the 
Government of Calcutta as in the arrogance 
and vanity of that of Ava, which was then 
the capital of Upper Burmah. Suffice it to 
know that after the peace of 1826 the 
Government of Calcutta annexed the districts 
of Aracan and Tenasserim, and with the 
peace of 1853 they annexed Pegu. These 
three annexed provinces form at the present 
day the “ Commissariat-General ” of British 
Burmah, of which the chief place is Rangoon, 
and is under the direct control of the Viceroy 
of India. 

It is natural enough that the King of 
Burmah regrets his lost provinces, and seeks 
by some means to free himself from the 
humiliating treaty which ties his hands to 
That monarch is too wise 
and acute to speak openly of these matters, 


that these sentiments are to be read at the 
bottom of his heart. The smallest seaport in 
the world would meet his requirements well. 
Before going further let us examine the 
geographical and commercial situation of 
Independent Burmah, called also Upper 
Burmah. Indo-China may be divided 
naturally into three regions. The first 


Bengal, and comprises three principal rivers, 
whose general direction is from north to 
south, and which flow into the sea not very 
far apart; these are the Irrawaddy, the 
Sitong, and the Saluen. 

The second division, which corresponds 
with the basin of the Gulf of Siam, contains 
two rivers, also flowing chiefly from north to 
south, the Meinam and Meikong. The 
third region corresponds to the basin of the 
China Sea and of the Gulf of Tonquin. In 
this part the watercourses have a general 
direction from west to east. In the north 
we find the Sonkoi, an important river having 


These three natural divisions correspond also 

to three political regions, which, taken in the 

same order, are British Burmah, Siam, and 

Annam. ‘Two points only are left out in the 
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third region corresponds to the basin of the 
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picture we have just sketched of Indo-China. 
These are the southern part of the Malay 
Peninsula, of which England is absolute 
master ; and also the mouths of the Meikong, 
which with other provinces, and the little 
kingdom of Cambodia, form the French 
colony of Cochin-China. 

The Empire of Annam, whose sovereign 
resides at Hué, is bound by treaty with the 
French, which, while leaving her entirely 
independent, controls her in certain matters 
towards France; and if these arrangements 
were broken, and France required colonial 
expansions, she would find in the valley of 
the Sonkoi, and along the eastern coast of 
Indo-China, a country, so to speak, prepared 
to receive her. The kingdom of Siam has 
at all times been at a difference with Burmah 
upon the subject of the sovereignty exercised 
over the countries known by the general 
name of the Shan States. At present it 
seems that these states are subject to Siam 
as far as the twentieth degree of latitude, 
while those to the north of that parallel are 
dependencies of Burmah, and would thus 
become the limit of the province of Tonquin, 
which is independent, nominally at least, 
of the court at Hué. 

The frontiers of Burmah on the north are 
ill defined and little known ; but they do not 
extend beyond the twenty-eighth degree of 
latitude. To the east, Burmah is bounded 
by the Chinese province of Yunnan as well 
as by Tonquin; she touches, on the north- 
west side, the English province of Chittagong ; 
on the south-west and south she is bathed 
by the waters of the Gulf of Bengal. How- 
ever, the two Burmahs must be distinguished, 
—Upper Burmah, or Burmah proper, which 
constitutes now an independent kingdom 
whose sovereign resides at Mandalay, on the 
Irrawaddy ; and Lower Burmah, or British 
Burmah, composed of the three provinces of 
Aracan, Tenasserim, and Pegu. From the 
extreme northern frontier as far as the Blue 
Mountains towards the north-west, as well as 
upon the whole eastern frontier, the popula- 
tion, dwelling among mountains far removed 
from roads and covered with forests of teak, 
are but little civilized and often very turbu- 
lent. In the north-west and north the 
people bear the name of Xakhyens ; in the 
east they are called Sans, and in the south- 
east they are known as Karenies. The 
Kakhyens are the most unsettled of these 
tribes ; during the year 1872 those in the 
neighbourhood of Mogoung were particularly 
insubordinate. Mogoung lies to the north- 








west of the town of Bhamo, situated on the 
Irrawaddy, near the Chinese frontier. It is 
a place of exile for political refugees, and was 
a centre of rebellion. A tribe of Assamites 
are to be found here, old prisoners made in 
1820 during the war between the King of 
Burmah and the people of Assam, and whom 
the Burmese Government have confined 
within this district. Mogoung is besides 
destined to attract attention on account of 
its proximity to the amber mines, situated a 
little further to the north,—mines which used 
formerly to be worked by the king. In the 
beginning of 1872 these Kakhyens attacked 
a locality in the neighbourhood of Mogoung, 
and put the Burmese Resident to death. 
The Central Government, however, suc- 
ceeded in establishing order by simply 
throwing a force of 500 men upon the place. 
The amber mines are now in the hands of 
the unsubdued Kakhyens, who work them 
upon a very limited scale, and sell their pro- 
duce in the villages upon the banks of the 
Irrawaddy. ‘These tribes readily give them- 
selves up to piracy upon the vessels going 
up the Irrawaddy to the north of Bhamo. 
The river, about halfway between Mogoung 
and Bhamo, passes through a defile; there 
the pirates, concealed in the high jungle, 
attack the boats which the crew have to tow 
up to stem the current. The vessels coming 
down the river, and which keep in the full force 
of the stream, are safe from their plunder. 

The Shans are less turbulent ; their states 
are divided among a number of petty tribes, 
whose chiefs come once a year, at a fixed 
date, to do homage to the King of Mandalay, 
and thus show their submissionto bim. The 
Shans devote themselves more to agriculture 
than the Kakhyens ; there exists also among 
them an emigration movement towards British 
Burmah, which England encourages; Eng- 
land’s Resident in Upper Burmah is autho- 
rized to grant twenty-five free passages in 
each steamer going down the Irrawaddy to 
Rangoon. In fact, hands are wanted in 
Pegu to cultivate the fertile lands formed by 
the delta of the Irrawaddy. At Rangoon a 
Government agency receives the emigrants, 
marks out their lands, and makes them the 
necessary advances ; but it is to be remarked 
that the greater number of these Shans do 
not profit by the facilities accorded to them ; 
they generally go, of their own accord, into 
the villages where they know they will find 
other emigrants who have come into the 
country before them. 

The Karenies have very liitle to do with 
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the sovereign of Upper Burmah: their rela- 
tions with him are but nominal; and they 
may be regarded as being de facto independ- 
ent. These regions are travelled over by 
missionaries, who are neither under the rule 
of the bishop resident at Mandalay, nor the 
one established at Rangoon; they belong 
to a special mission composed of Italian 
priests. 

The country of the Shans and that of the 
Karenies have been visited by a great number 
of explorers. It will be enough to mention 
the travels undertaken by Dr. Richardson in 
1830, in 1834, and in 1857; those of Major 
Macleod in 1837; of Major O'Riley (1855 
and 1863), and of Captain Watson and 
Major Feddon (1864). In 1866 a French 
expedition, led by M. de Lagree, also tra- 
versed a part of Lower Burmah. 

Let us now say a few words upon the com- 
mercial situation of Upper Burmah. Taking 
into consideration on the one hand the ring 
of savage tribes which surround Burmah 
from west to east, and pass round the north; 
and on the other hand the entire absence of 
good roads in the interior of the country, it 
can be easily seen that all commercial move- 
ments ought to go by the south, by the natural 
highway of the river Irrawaddy,—that is to 
say, across the English possessions. Certain 
relations always exist between Burmah and 
China by the route between Bhamo and 
Talifou. 

It is natural that the products of the south- 
west of China should tend to pass out by 
the route of the Irrawaddy rather than reach 
the Yang-tse-kiang to debouch at Shanghai, 
whence these products, after this lengthened 
journey, have to double the Malay Peninsula 
before they can reach Europe. The Chamber 
of Commerce at Rangoon voted some years 
back the sum of 75,000 francs to encourage 
the progress of this matter; but up to the 
present time no traveller except the natives 
of the country has succeeded in reaching 
from China to Burmah, or from Burmah to 
China. The Indian Government complains 
bitterly of the difficulties which the Burmese 
Government have created. It may be con- 
ceived that the Burmese Government fear to 
see their independence diminished by the 
ingress of foreigners, and more particularly 
the English, although it is certain that the 
king had proposed to the French expedition 
to penetrate into China by this route; but 
the adverse influences of the Government of 
Yunnan, as well as others, prevented this 
project being carried out. 














The Irrawaddy is navigable as far as 
Bhamo, that is to say, for goo miles from 
the sea. A steamer leaves Mandalay for that 
frontier town about once a month. Long ago 
Chinese caravans used to make the journey 
between Bhamo and Talifou, the civil wars 
alone interrupting their march from time to 
time. Talifou is the very centre of the 
richest part of the province of Yunnan, and 
is near the ports of Setchouen and Kouei- 
tcheou. The Chinese products which are 
sent from these parts to Shanghai, down 
the Yang-tse-kiang, by the great détour I 
have already mentioned, have to pay duty 
on entering every province they go through, 
whereas by Bhamo they have only to pay on 
entering Burmah. 

The formation of the country between 
Burmah and China being on a level with 
Bhamo, does not oppose any serious natu- 
ral obstacle to the construction of a rail- 
road 130 miles in length which would con- 
nect Bhamo and Moulmein. The railway 
would bring all the commerce of the south- 
west of China upon the Irrawaddy, and so 
to Rangoon. 

The Panthays or Mahometans of these 
countries appear to be quiet, and if they 
maintain their authority they would show 
themselves disposed to the opening of com- 
mercial relations on the other side of the 
Irrawaddy. In 1872 the King of Burmah 
sent out an embassy which proceeded to 
Italy, to France, and to England; its ob- 
ject was to draw up the basis of a treaty 
of commerce with the two former nations, 
and to touch on some political questions 
with England. 

Accompanied by two friends I embarked to 
ascend the Irrawaddy as far as Mandalay, in 
a steamer chartered for the purpose. Three 
days after we started the steamer passed the 
boundary line which separates British and 
Upper Burmah, and anchored at Meuhla, 


the first port of Upper Burmah, situated on 


the right bank of the river. Here the first 
spectacle of a true Asiatic stamp awaited us. 
A young man, named Pangyet Wondonk, 
had been sent to meet us by the king; this 
young man accompanied us as far as Man- 
dalay. That night I witnessed a theatrical 
performance and a ballet. The effect pro- 
duced by the Burmese dances and by the 
acting of their players is strange, but as that 
sort of amusement was renewed nearly every 
night during the two months and a half I re- 
mained in Burmah, it may be imagined the 
interest and novelty disappeared, and no- 
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thing else remained. Although without under- 
standing the dialogue, the plot could still be 
followed. It is generally of a prince very 
much 1n love with a princess, but who has to 
triumph over a certain number of enemies 
more or less redoubtable before he can gain 
her hand. One or other of these perform- 
ances is always decidedly indelicate; and 
we must say the same of the dances. These 
representations are known by the general 
name of “ poe.” Among the actresses and 
danseuses are several celebrities, and some 
of them consider themselves superior to our 
principal actresses. The orchestra merits 
description, but the instruments and the kind 
of harmony which they produce are so very 
different from the notions which we have con- 
ceived of music, that the task would be very 
difficult. Since we are on the subject of 
theatrical representations, and not to have to 
go back to it, I may mention that the 
Burmese have another kind of spectacle. 
Upon a stage raised about 3 feet from the 
ground, and not more than 18 inches in 
depth and 12 inches broad, they manceuvre 
marionettes of nearly a foot in height in 
the most skilful manner, by means of strings 
from the top of the scene, which are not 
easily detected. A different thread is at- 
tached to each joint of each marionette, 
and every one of these has possibly ten 
threads, corresponding tothe ten fingers of a 
man stationed behind the scenes. ‘The per- 
formance commences, and one could almost 
declare that they are little people who can 
speak ; all their movements are natural ; the 
feet, legs, arms, head and body, all move 
most easily and naturally. They sit down, 
Jie down, walk, and seem so instinct with life 
that they make one think of Guilliver’s 
Travels. 

The steamer left Meuhla the next morning, 
calling at the principal stations on the river. 
One of these stations on the left bank is 
called Yenangyoung. It is near here that 
the petroleum mines or pits are situated. 
We found ponies waiting by the river side to 
carry us to the mines. ‘The saddle is a sort 
of double cushion, each part of which rests 
upon the back of the animal on either side 
of the back-bone ; the back alone is covered, 
the flanks are not. From each side of this 
outline of a saddle hang two small cords, 
covered with red or green cloth, each sup- 
porting a small ring supposed to be a stirrup! 
We simply allowed them to dangle against 
the calves of our legs without dreaming of 
using them. As for the natives of the 





country, dressed in a very light white cotton 
tunic, and a piece of stuff wound round them 
in the manner of bathing drawers, they sit 
on horseback with their knees as high as the 
back of the animal, and the big toe alone 
resting in the stirrup. 

At a distance of about five miles from our 
starting-point we arrived at the pits, in a 
barren and bleak country. Twenty years 
ago, when Colonel Yule was at the coast of 
Ava, the pits were a hundred in number ; 
three hundred can now be counted. Their 
depths vary from thirty to ninety yards. The 
air which is breathed at the bottom of these 
pits is naturally unhealthy, and is often fatal to 
workmen. The miner attaches himself to a 
rope which is reaved through a sort of pulley. 
The man thus descends with the vessel to be 
filled and the tools necessary for that pur- 
pose, and a small cord is attached to him 
running alongside the rope. When the 
miner feels that he is getting overcome by 
the atmosphere he gives the signal by pull- 
ing the small cord; his companions at once 
hoist him up, and he soon appears, livid and 
bathed in perspiration. They lay him down 
in the shade, where he recovers his senses. 
During this time another miner descends 
and continues filling the vessel left at the 
bottom of the pit by his predecessor. This 
is a very primitive manner of working. It 
is difficult to obtain exact estimates as to 
what these pits will produce. 

In 1872-3, about 7,500,000 Ibs. of 
petroleum passed the English Custom House 
at Thaiet-Myo, which represents a value 
of £49,280. 

The governor of Yenangyoung had come 
to meet us ; he was an old man of more than 
eighty years, and was accompanied by a 
rather pretty young woman of about twenty, 
to whom we were told he had been 
married only a few days. Next day we 
arrived at Sagain, an old abandoned town, 
now not more than a village, situated on the 
right bank of the river opposite the ancient 
site of Ava. ‘Towards eight o’clock on the 
following morning the steamer anchored off 
Mandalay. ‘The town itself is not visible 
from the river, it lies about two miles away ; 
the banks are rather high and covered with 
trees,—at least, this was the case at the point 
where the steamer stopped. By degrees we 
saw a certain number of strangely accoutred 
individuals arrive, whom we all at once 
recognised to be soldiers by the old guns 
they carried. These weapons seemed to 
cause them a good deal of embarrassment ; 
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the management of their arms, their dressing | 
or keeping step, were things they had evi- | 
dently never even heard of. They took | 


advantage of the short time of halting to | 
kneel down on the ground, or to squat down | 
on their heels after the manner of their | 


country. The legs and feet of these brave 


warriors were bare, and they wore a sort of | 
bathing drawers,—not uniform, however, each 
man possessing one of a different colour | 


WIDE LAID LZ, Lng 


from the rest. The leaders were dressed in | 
old cast-off English clothes, which were com- | 
pletely in tatters, and upon their heads they 
wore a helmet of copper gilt, having a small 
mirror in front, generally broken. The 
mirror is intended to reflect the rays of the 


appearance. 

As the elephants destined for our accom- 
modation had not yet arrived, we amused 
ourselves, while waiting, by observing the 
discipline of the troops, the habit which the 
men have of tattooing themselves from the 


waist to the knee, the strange costume of the 
women, consisting of a petticoat cut open on 
one side from the hip to the foot, permitting, 





when walking, a view of the entire leg. The 
Burmese have scarcely any beard, and they 
are in the habit of plucking out what little 
nature has bestowed upon them ; they allow 
all their hair to grow, which, by the way, is 
very beautiful, and as black as ebony; this 
they knot up on the top of the head. 
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SCENE ON THE RIVER IRRAWADDY. 


Presently the elephants arrived, and after 
marching for about an hour and a half, first 
across an open country, then through the 
streets of the suburbs of the capital, we 
came at last to the house destined for our 
reception. 

Mandalay is composed of a small, square 


| central town, the sides of the square being 


each about 800 yards. Round this central 
square is the “interior town,” a vast square 
whose sides are about 1,800 yards; and out- 
side this is the exterior town, which spreads 
itself out in every direction. The central 
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town is, properly speaking, the palace itself. 
At each front there is a gate; those on the 
north and south fronts are the common en- 
trances ; these are used by the “habitués” 
of the palace, and by the workmen employed 
therein. The western gate is always kept 
closed, save when one of the queens passes 
out ; and the other is the gate of honour, by 
which those persons enter who have obtained 
an audience of the sovereign, or have busi- 
ness with his ministers. 

This little town contains the residence of 
the monarch and of his 300 wives, the 
gardens of the king, the council-chamber of 
the ministers, the residence of the head of 
the religion of the country, the high court 
of justice, the abode of the so-called white 
elephant, the mint, and the private arsenal. 
Although the palace is enclosed by a high 
palisade of teak, the “interior town ” is sur- 
rounded by a large wall, on the top of which 
the sentinels patrol, and at the foot of which 
there is a moat 32 yards in breadth, which 
flows entirely round the wall. The streets 
are all laid out at right angles, resembling 
the Paris boulevards, always excepting the 
manner in which they are kept under repair. 

The bullock-carts, the only vehicles of the 
country, seem to be specially built to resist 
the jolting they have to undergo. The 
houses are built of teak and interwoven with 
rattans; sometimes masonry is employed, 
but it is the exception. The houses, except 
in the quarters built on the higher ground, 
are placed upon piles, on account of the 
periodical inundations, so that the water cir- 
culates below the flooring, and the house 
may be said to be a boat for two months in 
the year. The exterior town contains the 
quarters of the Chinese, Persians, &c. The 
residence we occupied was in the third part 
of the city, but close to the moat. It con- 
sisted of a one-storied house built upon piles, 
comfortably placed in the middle of a vast 
enclosure of about sixty yards on either side. 
This enclosure had two gates, at each of which 
a guard was placed; the duty of this guard 
did not appear to be either to salute us or to 
protect us from thieves. These excellent 
soldiers could not have honoured us with a 
salute, as they did not know how to handle 
their muskets ; and as to the thieves, we had 
several times been the victims of their in- 
dustry, but the guard rendered no assistance 
on these occasions. We imagined they were 
only placed there to watch our movements 
and report them at the palace. In fact, 
during a stay of almost three months we 





could not go out of the house without 
being followed by one of these guards. 

The house was completely furnished, and 
if the cuisine left anything to be desired, it 
was the fault more of the material than the 
chef. The fact is, there are no sheep in 
Burmah, and it is expressly forbidden to kill 
an ox. One day, tired of perpetual geat 
and rice, we decided upon the death of a 
calf. The execution took place clandestinely 
at night. Well, would it be believed that the 
guards on watch at the gates of our house 
heard the cries of the victim ? our dinner was 
seized, a diplomatic correspondence was 
nearly opened upon the subject of the death 
of this young quadruped, which perhaps con- 
tained the soul of some illustrious personage 
who had not finished his period of probation 
here below. It is permitted, however, to eat 
fowls, game, and the flesh of goats, so it 
must be believed that the souls of persons of 
very little importance have passed into the 
bodies of these animals. To follow the chase 
it was always necessary to go a certain dis- 
tance from the capital, and to be careful that 
the king did not hear the report of firearms. 
We were struck by the leanness and poor 
condition of the ponies supplied us, notwith- 
standing that they came from the royal 
stables. We soon had an explanation, and 
the financial and administrative rule of the 
Burmese Government was revealed to us in 
all its beautiful simplicity. The king said 
that if he dispensed every day the sum ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of these horses, 
the minister of the stables would detain the 
half of that sum for himself; he thought it 
better, therefore, to give out only a part of 
the requisite sum, but the minister of the 
stables upon whom the king had played this 
shabby trick still secured about a tenth part, 
sO we can imagine how much remained for 
the horses. 

The environs of Mandalay are flat and 
covered with rice-fields, where numbers of 
snipe are to be found. There is duck shoot- 
ing upon the rivers, and all sorts of waterfowl 
abound on the numerous ponds which sur- 
round the town. At some leagues to the 
west and also to the east of the town the 
country becomes more mountainous, and 
changes its aspect. The plantations of areca 
palms must be seen to have an idea of their 
effect. This tree, a tall and slender species 
of the palm, is planted in quincunx form, the 
foot of each not being more than 5 feet 
from those which surround it. 

When a Burman is not smoking one of 
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the long and vile cigars of the country, he 
is chewing betel, and eating and sleeping 
alone interrupt these exercises. Before his 
repast he has to rinse out his mouth, to get 
rid of the hideous blackish juice which is 
produced by masticating a mixture composed 
of a leaf of betel, a little quicklime, and an 
areca nut. Every person of consideration in 
Burmah is followed by a servant carrying an 
umbrella; among the numerous other fol- 
Jowers are the man who carries the betel- 
box, the servant bearing cigars, another 
with water, and another the drinking cup, or 
cup with which his master washes out his 
mouth. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Burmah, 
with the exception perhaps of the more 
densely populated and better cultivated 
valleys, swarms with tigers, wild elephants, 
deer, and all sorts of animals. I cannot 
now resist the pleasure of describing a sight 
at which I have several times taken part: I 
speak of the capture of a wild elephant which 
they wish to tame. Extraordinary as my 
account may appear, I affirm that I exag- 
gerate nothing that I saw. ‘The tame ele- 
phants do not breed with sufficient regularity 
to supply the demand for them, therefore it 
is necessary every year to find and capture a 
certain number of wild elephants from the 
vast teak forests which they frequent. Choice 
is made from among the young elephants ; 
indeed, the old ones are difficult to bring 
under a new rule, and die generally at the 
beginning of their training. The king, who 
is, so to speak, master of every living thing 
in his kingdom, and accordingly considers 
that all the elephants living in a wild state 
are his property, possesses a troop of females 
who live in the middle of the forest in the 
greatest independence, but at a certain time 
of year they are sought for by the wild males. 
One of the females then meets one of these 
elephants, and attracts him to follow her and 
pick up her companions. The male sus- 
pecting no treachery, and feeling much 
pleased with the new acquaintance he has 
made, finds himself in the middle of this 
troop of ten or a dozen females, whe also 
pay him most delicate attentions. These 
females, though very independent, and not 
submitting to the command of the elephant 
driver, have yet a certain sentiment of 
obedience to man. Now in the forest there 
are a certain number of drivers, mounted 
upon tame elephants, which are specially 
selected for their courage and great strength. 
When these elephant drivers see the troop of 








females closed round the wild elephant, they 
begin a slow and regular march towards 
the capital; they do not show themselves 
much, for fear of attracting the attention of 
the wild male, who has it still in his power to 
escape. After some days, which vary ac- 
cording to the distance of the forest fromthe 
capital, the troop arrives within a few miles 
of Mandalay. The wild one begins to see 
the strangeness of the scene, he is no more 
in the forest, he sees elephants mounted by 
men at a certain distance from his troop, he 
remarks people working in the fields or pass- 
ing along the roads; but he also finds him- 
self in the midst of his companions, and 
blindly trusts to their affection and good 
conduct. The taking of the wild elephant is 
fixed for the next day, the public is informed, 
and on the appointed day the crowd throngs 
to the arena erected for the purpose. We 
will not undertake to give a detailed account 
of this arena ; however, it is indispensable to 
say a few words. This structure is bounded 
by a kind of palisade of trunks of teak trees 
fixed strongly in the ground. The palisade 
is separated from the space occupied by the 
public by a passage of about three yards 
wide ; the trunks of trees which form this 
passage are placed at a distance of three feet 
apart. It will be easily seen that a man 
being chased in the arena by an elephant 
could rush into this passage between the 
trunks, and the animal would be unable to 
follow him. The arena has, like most others, 
two gates, the one for entrance, the other for 
egress; the difference here being that the 
latter is double, each of the gates forming it 
being about five yards from one another. 
This double gate is not what it appears to be 
at first sight ; the opening is closed by two 
moveable trunks of trees, which can be 
slid along a groove in the earth, and 
are capable of working round a strong 
pin running crosswise through the upper 
part of them, so that when the gate 
is opened these two trunks which form 
it make a sort of triangle, of which the 
base is formed by the groove; on the other 
hand, supposing the gate to be shut, the two. 
trunks would be parallel to each other. The 
lower parts of these trunks’ are held back 
when the gate is opened by cords, which 
can be cut when the trunks are to come 
together again, that is to say, when the gate 
is to be shut. The space between the double 
doors thus forms a large open-work cage 
which is meant to imprison the wild elephant. 
The circle is so arranged that all spectators: 
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can have a good view of everything that 
takes place. The anxious hour has at last 
arrived ; the entrance gate of the circus is 
opened, we can see the troop of females 
advancing towards this gate, having the wild 
elephant in their midst, who is fortunately 
seen to be an animal of some age; his 
capture then will be more difficult. As- 
tonished at the sight of the circus full of 
people, as well as at those who have been 
unable to find places, and who remain at a 
respectful distance from the troop, the 
animal does not leave his kind friends. 
These having arrived at the gate surround 
their victim, pushing and pressing him in a 
manner to oblige him to cross the portals. 
The untamed one resists, escapes from them, 
but returns to them immediately, being 
unable to admit that he has been deceived 
bythem. At last, exasperated by the yelling 
of the crowd, he tries to run away; but he 
has not thought of the old fighting elephants 
of which we have spoken. These charge 
him in a body and force him to return 
among his former companions. This goes 
on for about two hours, when at last the wild 
elephant enters the gate and the door is 
closed. 

Then a scene begins resembling the bull- 
fights in Spain, and we now understand the 
utility of the passage before mentioned. The 
elephant, excited and enraged, pursues the 
picadors, throws himself furiously against 
the palisades, and in a word exhausts his 
strength. ‘hey then open the inner door of 
the gate of exit and try to persuade him to 
enter this trap, within which a female has 
already been placed ; but the elephant has 
become suspicious, he remains in the middle 
of the arena, indifferent to the tormenting 
of his antagonists and of his shameless com- 
panions. This being the case, a cable is 
prepared having a running noose, which is 
thrown close to one of his hind feet, for in 
the state of prostration to which he is re- 
duced he does not trouble himself about 
anything that is going on, although no one 
dare venture within range of the swing of 
his trunk. By the aid of a lance they then 
prick his hind leg ; with a motion like that of 
a horse when troubled with a fly, he lifts his 
foot, and ends by letting it fall into the run- 
ning noose. The rope is then run through 
the double gates and brought to a capstan 
placed behind. The capstan is hove round, 
and the poor animal drawn into the cage. 

Now the saddest part of the affair begins. 
By means of ropes passed under his belly 


and knotted over his back, they tie up the 
unfortunate brute, and also secure his hind 
feet. The elephant fights, struggles, and 
bleeds ; but the cage is strong, and too small 
to permit of any very great movement ; 
while the men who secure him are protected 
by the open-work. This operation finished, 
the outer gate is opened, and by means of 
the cable the poor beast is drawn under a 
sort of stage, to which they tie him up in 
such a manner that he is not able to lie 
down. 

They also secure him to the uprights of the 
stage, so that he cannot even stir. After 
this a man is appointed to attend upon him 
who will become his driver, and the elephant 
soon begins to know him. This driver does 
not leave him for some days, and amuses 
himself by getting on the top of the stage 
and descending upon his back. The animal 
is unable to defend himself, and soon gets 
accustomed to his attendant. Next they un- 
fasten his hind feet in a manner which gives 
him more ease ; then they bring to him two 
old males mounted by drivers. These place 
themselves on either side of the captive, who 
sees thus that the elephant allows himself to 
be mounted and guided without appearing 
to be in any way inconvenienced. At last, 
after several days of captivity, about fifteen or 
twenty, according to the nature of the animal, 
they loose his bonds, and allow him to walk 
between his two schoolmasters. After this 
his education is supposed to be completed. 

It would take too long to detail all the 
uses to which the intelligence of the elephant 
is applied ; let us be content to follow him 
to his work at the wood-yards, where the 
timber, which is floated down the river, is 
cut up. It must be mentioned, to begin with, 
that each working elephant is mounted by a 
driver, whose principal duty consists in urging 
on the animal rather than directing him. At 
the season when the trees are being felled, 
the trunks arrive at the weir in greater quan- 
tities than the saw-mill is able to cut up: the 
saw-mill, it must be said, works all the year 
round. The trees are first piled up along the 
banks of the rivers, and are drawn from the 
water, and then arranged in piles according 
to their dimensions. There are three piles— 
that is to say, three different sizes,—the large 
trees, the medium, and the small. One 
elephant remains in the water; his duty 
is to disentangle the pieces of wood, and to 
place them against the bank; behold him 
now examining this chaos, and then proceed- 
ing, by aid of his tusks and trunk, to dis- 
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engage the tree which is required to be 
landed. The tree once placed against the 
bank, another elephant—and this is the only 


_ his trunk, he makes a sort of ring with it round 
the tree; his companion then immediately 


| gives a vigorous hoist with his head, and the 


one who is not called upon to show his in- | tree is shot up into the air, and falls into its 


telligence—is yoked to it, and draws it up to 
the top of the bank, where he leaves it. Then 
two other animals arrive, one of which, taking 
the tree by one end, raises it with his trunk 
and by the help of his tusks ; then, walking 
sideways, he drags his burden towards the 
pile to which it seems by its dimensions to 
belong. All this time he is assisted by his 
companion, who pushes before him the end 
of the tree which drags on the ground. 
Arrived at the pile, the height of which is 
not more than five or six feet, the elephant 
who is in front makes an effort to place his 
end upon the top of the pile ; then loosening 


| place upon the pile. But suppose that there 


is a tree that has to be cut up in the saw-mill; 


| an elephant specially told off for this work 


comes to the pile, takes up with his trunk a 
new tree, which he drags to the saw, and 
there, with wonderful correctness of eye, 
guided a little by some imperceptible move- 
ments of his drivers, he places the timber 
exactly as it should be, in such a position 
that the saw will take it lengthways. Such are 
the marvels which are hard to believe, but 
which we “saw with our own eyes,” as the 


phrase runs. 
ANDREW SIBBALD. 
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OUT OF AN OLD MAID’S NOTE-BOOK. 


CHAP. I.—HOW I MADE ALAN’S 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

T would, I suppose, be considered 

by my friends an old maid’s 


a fancy sometimes for taking 
what I call “a quiet hour.” I 
have come up to my sunny little room for one 
now, or at least in the hope of one, for there 





is an excitement among the younger members | 


of the household which seems likely to do 
away with any such possibility. 

Above their laughter and chatter in the 
garden below I can catch the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels, and then there is a mo- 
mentary lull, followed by a shout from one of 
the boys, ‘‘Nora!—mother! Alan is just 
coming up the drive.” Then a minute later, 
as the carriage stops, I can hear a pleasant, | 
cheery voice making vain efforts to answer a | 
perfect volley of greetings and questions at 
once. Less than two years ago I heard that | 
voice for the first time, and how little I | 
dreamed then that this young Scotchman was 
destined tc become first such an honoured 
and welcome guest, and finally a member of | 
the family, in a household which has become | 
almost as dear to me as my early home! | 

A year ago last August I was staying, as is | 
my frequent custom, at the principal hotel of | 
M-——, in Switzerland. One morning, on | 
going down to my eight o'clock breakfast | 





weakness on my part, that I have | 
| They were talking and laughing right merrily, 


that three young men who had arrived just in 
time for ‘able ad’héte the night before, were 


| already taking theirs, and had nearly finished 


it. My place was opposite to theirs, and so 
I had a good opportunity of observing them. 





and seemed full of an expedition to the L 


| glacier, on which they were just going to 


start. 
I liked their faces—fair, honest English 
faces (or maybe Scotch, for I caught some- 


| thing of the soft north-country accent in 


their voices—and I liked the tone of their talk, 
it was so merry and boyish. So as they did 


| not seem inclined to address me (I dare say 


they thought what a prim, ugly old woman I 
looked !), I made the very original remark 
that they were fortunate in getting such a fine 
day for their excursion ; to which one of them 
assented, and asked if I had seen the glacier 


| in question. I was glad to be able to reply 


that I had, and I suppose that this raised 
their opinion of me, for when they got up 
and put on their caps and departed, they all 
three made me a very polite bow. 

Presently, having completed my own 
breakfast, and set my maid to work at the 
mending of some of my travel-torn garments, 
I departed too, drawing materials in hand, to 
a spot I had picked out for a sketch the day 
before. It happened to be on the path 
which led across the pass to the L—— 


(which I took thus early in order to leave glacier. 


myself a long morning for sketching), I found | 


I put up my camp-stool and worked in- 
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dustriously at my sketch for about three 

quarters of an hour, when I was startled by 
hearing some one whistling an old familiar 
psalm tune above me, and looking up I saw, 
just appearing above the bushes, and coming 
towards me, the brown cloth cap of one of 
my companions at breakfast. How was 
this? I thought they had all gone off for a 
long day’s excursion, and would hardly be 
back before nightfall. 

Suddenly the whistling stopped, and I saw 
that the young man had caught sight of me. 
As he came near he lifted his cap and said, 
with a pleasant smile, “ You have a splendid 
subject there for your sketch ;” which was 
indeed true, for the distant snowy peaks 
overtopping the lower fir-covered hills were 
exquisitely beautiful. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘I think I have chosen a 
good place. But I thought you had gone to 
the L glacier?” 

“Oh, not I, only my cousins,” he said, 
colouring up to the roots of his wavy hair, 
which was of that rare gold-brown colour 
which Raphael and Perugino delight in 
giving to their saints, making a sort of 
natural halo round their heads. 

I suppose I looked, as indeed I was, sur- 
prised that a young fellow who certainly 
seemed full of life and spirits, and had broad 
shoulders and ample width of chest, should 
take it thus as a matter of course that his 
companions should go mountaineering with- 
out him. Evidently he saw this, for he came 
nearer and spoke again. 

‘You see I have to limit my aspirations to 
less lofty heights.” 

At that moment it occurred to me that 
perhaps he was lame; and looking down I 
saw that he was sadly so, poor fellow, and I 
felt quite angry with myself for not noticing 
it before, and sparing him my questions. 

““T suppose you have been part of the way 
with them ?’’ I said. 

“Yes, to the top of this hill. There is 
such a beautiful view up there, even better 
than this. I dare say you know it though?” 

“‘T have been there several times in my 
younger days. NowlI don’t often get further 
than this. But won’t you sit down?” I 
asked. ‘I have nothing but the grass to 
offer you, but that looks inviting enough 
just here.” 

“ Thanks, there couldn’t be a more com- 
fortable seat,” he said, throwing himself down 
under a wild rose bush. ‘“ But are you sure 
that I’m not in your way? Shan’t I bother 

you?” 








“Of course not; how should you?” I 

answered, wishing that I could paint figures 
as well as landscapes,—the bright, handsome 
young face against the green foliage would 
have made such a pretty picture. 

“Do you ever do anything of this sort?” 
and I pointed to my sketch. 

“Yes, I have done a good deal at one 
time and another, but I’m not much ofa 
hand at it, you know; it’s only to amuse 
myself, and to bring things back a little. But 
I’m quite afraid to try here, it is all so 
grand.” 

“I hope you don’t mean that as a reflec- 
tion on my presumption,” I said, laughing. 

“Of course not! You should see my 
daubs, and then you would understand my 
being afraid.” 

“T hope I may see them; I should like to 
do so very much.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” he exclaimed, 
with a gleam of fun in his eyes. “ I was only 
speaking figuratively.” 

“T think that is hardly fair, when you are 
looking at my sketch all the time, and, I have 
no doubt, criticising it into the bargain. 
But seriously, if you will forgive my advising 
you, I would certainly do a little sketching 
here if I were you. It is, as you say, such a 
pleasant reminder afterwards.” 

“ Yes, I think I must try after all. Perhaps 
this afternoon I shall be able to discover 
something easy to begin with.” 

“This afternoon,” I repeated. ‘“‘ Do you 
know I was going to propose something else 
for this afternoon, if you have no other plan 
made. I am going to drive to the grotto of 
Z——. Would you at all care to come 
too? I’m afraid you might consider it rather 
‘slow,’ though, with only an old woman like 
me, so please don’t say you will go if you 
would rather not.” I really was afraid that it 
might be dull for him, so I was almost sur- 
prised to find that he caught at the idea 
quite eagerly, and thanked me most heartily 
for what he called my ‘great kindness.’ 
Poor boy! I don’t think I could have 
helped doing what I could to give him plea- 
sure, his cheerful way of taking his misfor- 
tune and its consequences had so won my 
heart. 

“There will be about a mile to walk at 
the other end ; I mean a mile altogether, 
because the carriage cannot drive quite up. 
Will you mind that? But it need not pre- 
vent your driving with me if you do.” 

“Oh no, I shall not mind that at all. But 





I do think it’s too good of you to ask me to 
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go; I don’t know if I really ought to accept 
your kindness.” 

“Nonsense ! of course you ought! I’m 
afraid if you can’t take a little stray lift of 
that sort, you will feel uncomfortable half 
your life.” 

“I call it a very long lift,” he broke in, 
with a smile. ‘It is a good five miles to the 
gorge.” 

“But then I was speaking figuratively 
too,” I said. 

So it was agreed that we should take an 
early luncheon, and start as soon after one 
o’clock as we could, so that we might have 
plenty of time to enjoy our excursion with- 
out hurrying. And I have never regretted a 
kindness less, if indeed it was all kindness 
which prompted me, and not also the idea of 
some one young and bright and sympathetic 
as a companion, instead of only my excel- 
lent but most unimpressionable maid, 
Turner. Whether my young friend really 
enjoyed the afternoon or not—and I think 
from his manner that he did,—my own 
enjoyment was certainly increased by the 
sight of his sunny face by my side, while 
Turner’s sober one was rarely visible, except 
to the coachman on the box beside her. 

Once, after an unusually long silence, my 
companion said suddenly, with the first sigh 
that had escaped him since we met, “‘ Doesn’t 
it seem dreadful to think of all the people at 
home who have absolutely no idea of any- 
thing so beautiful as this?” 

“Did you ever read the life of Norman 
Macleod ?” I asked in turn, “ for I remember 
a letter to his friend John Mackintosh, in 
which he answers just that idea. He says, 
‘You have Rome and I have Home;’ and 
there is a great deal more about it which I 
don’t remember now. Do you recollect it ?” 

“JT can’t say that I do. I must look for it 
when I get home again. Have you read 
Macleod’s Memoirs of John Mackintosh ? 
He must have been sucha splendid fellow.’’ 

“No, I never have. I will get them next 
winter. That is the best time for reading, I 
think, with the long, dark evenings.” 

“ Yes, I get through a great many more 
books then too. In the summer evenings, 
when I’m at home, I generally go out in my 
canoe, or else row with my cousins.” 

“You are fond of boating, then ? ” 

‘*Very. Itis such capital exercise, there 
is nothing like it—at least, nothing that I can 
do now;” from which “ now” I concluded 
that he had not always been lame, and ad- 
mired his brave cheerfulness still more. 














“Ts it on a river that yourow?” I asked. 

“‘No, the sea; that is half the pleasure ; I 
am so fond of the sea. But then I have 
lived near it all my life.”’ 

“T’m afraid you will be shocked at me, 
but I don’t like the sea,” I said; for in 
truth it was the sea which made me the 
lonely woman that I am, with no very near 
or dear ties of relationship,—though, thank 
God, not without more than one true friend. 
I suppose the young fellow saw that he had 
aroused sad recollections, for he changed the 
subject as quickly as he could by saying, 
‘But I think I should love the mountains 
almost as well if they were as easy to get at. 
They are rather overwhelming when one can 
only look at them from below.” 

“*Why don’t you ride up somewhere ?” I 
asked, feeling that to stay down in the 
valleys all the time was, indeed, rather a 
doleful way of seeing Switzerland. 

** Oh, I did at Chamounix, up the Montan- 
vert. Only the mule couldn’t go across 
the glacier, and my cousins wanted to cross 
it, but they wouldn’t leave me to go back 
alone till I made them, so you see I don’t 
like to be a drag on them.” 

“And I suppose you won’t try it agafn, 
and your cousins think you don’t care to 
0.” 

“What makes you think I do ?” he asked, 
looking at me as if surprised at my pene- 
tration. 

‘¢ It seems only natural that you should.” 

“ Well, I believe this morning, when I left 
them and turned back, I did feel rather in 
the dumps ; but then, you know, I met you, 
and that made me quite jolly again.” 

“ But you were whistling when you first 
came in sight.” 

“Ves, I thought that was the best way to 
stop moping,” he answered, with his bright 
smile. 

“Tt certainly seems to have been an effec- 
tual remedy,” I said, smiling too at his odd 
way of curing depression. So we chatted 
and admired the scenery, and stopped once 
or twice, that my companion might get out 
and gather any particularly striking wild 
flower that caught his quick eye. It seemed 
that he was a medical student, and conse- 
quently took a good deal of interest in 
botany, and I discovered that he could give 
me plenty of information about the lovely 
Swiss flora. Altogether I found him such a 
pleasant companion, that I was quite sorry 
when we drove up once more to the hotel 
door, and our excursion was over. 
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At fable d’héte, the three young men were 
again my neighbours. When my friend’s 
cousins had recounted their adventures and 
regretted his absence, one of them asked, 
“ And what have you been doing with your- 
self all day, Alan? Not those eternal books, 
I hope?” 

“I’m afraid I haven't opened one all day. 
Where do you think I have been?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Inspecting the 
sanitary arrangements of the village, I dare 
say. There’s no telling what you may have 
been poking into.” 

** Nonsense !” was the answer, with a little 
indignation in the tone; ‘‘I didn’t expect 
-_ would guess. I have been to the grotto 
of Z——.” 

“To the grotto! How was that? How 
did you get there?” 

“ Most luxuriously ; this lady was driving 
there, and she was so kind as to offer to take 
me too, and of course I was very glad to go. 
So you see I have had quite a delightful 
afternoon.”’ 

“I’m very glad you have,” said his elder 
cousin ; and the other echoed, “So am I.” 
And I believe they meant it, and had no 
idéa that he was likely to feel lonely, or in 
any way to care, if they left him every day to 
his own devices. They would have expected 
him to complain if he did, and as he said 
nothing, they arrived at the comfortable 
conclusion that he was indifferent on the 
subject. 

During the evening I managed, after a 
little persuasion, to get a look at my new 
friend’s sketch-book, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that it showed a great deal of 
taste, and no small amount of talent. One 
sketch at the beginning of the book espe- 
cially pleased me, and seemed to be strangely 
familiar. From the grey mistiness of the dis- 
tant mountains, among which one great rough 
peak out-topped all the others, and from the 
deep crimson of the lower hills beneath them, 
it was evidently a Scotch scene. In the fore- 
ground was a rocky stream, flowing between 
green meadows, and spanned by a light iron 
bridge. 

I admired the sketch, and asked where it 
had been taken. 

‘Oh, I took it from the bridge at B——” 
(naming a Highland village where I had 
spent part of a summer as a girl more than 
thirty years ago) ; “but I did it rather in a 
hurry. Do you really like it?” 

“Yes, it is very pretty, and it brings back 
the view most distinctly ;” and I told him 





how I had known it years ago, long before 
he was born, 

“ How strange!” he said. “If you really 
like that sketch, will you accept it?” And 
before I could stop him he had taken his 
knife from his pocket and cut out the leaf. 

“What a pity to spoil your book so!” [ 
exclaimed as he offered me the drawing. 
“Thank you so much, but can you really 
spare it? I dare say it has pleasant associa- 
tions for you too.” 

“TI can do another,” he said: “ we often 
go there. I should like you to have it if 
you think it worth taking.” 

“Certainly I do. It will be a double 
remembrance, of you and of B——.” 

He seemed pleased that I liked it, and I 
believe it was rather a relief to him to be 
able to make some little return for the obli- 
gation under which he considered himself. 
So I accepted the drawing, and it stands 
near me as I write, on a little carved easel 
that took my fancy one day in a shop window 
at Interlaken. 


CHAP. II.—IN THE AMPEZZO VALLEY. 


HAVING spent a great part of my life in 
travelling on the Continent, I ought by this 
time to have learned to meet my friends and 
acquaintances in the most unlikely places 
without surprise. For it certainly generally 
happens that such chance meetings do take 
place when one least expects them. 

One evening last August I was returning 
from a long rambling stroll up one of those 
stony paths that are so plentiful in the Am- 
pezzo Valley, accompanied by the two elder 
daughters of an old school friend, who had 
come with me tothe Tyrol. A large family 
of younger brothers and sisters were left at 
home at the rectory, and Eva and Nora had 
never before had an opportunity of travelling 
abroad, so that I had the amusement of 
watching their first impressions of Continental 
life: though certainly these impressions 
were not very easy to discover, and I was 
sometimes led to doubt if anything did im- 
press Eva, whose nature lay all on the sur- 
face; while Nora, except on very rare 
occasions, kept all her feelings carefully to 
herself. With these companions I was re- 
turning to the hotel, and we happened to 
reach the end of the village just as the dili- 
gence drove in. 

“Another of your many friends, Aunt 
Fanny!’ exclaimed Eva as it passed (for 
the Stevens family always give me that title, 
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though there is in reality no relationship 
between us). 

“ A friend of mine?” I repeated, in some 
surprise. ‘ Where?” 

“On the diligence. Didn’t you see that 
gentleman bow as it passed ?”’ 

I had not done so, nor had I any idea 
who the gentleman in question could be, and 
was inclined to think I had been mistaken 
for some one else. However, there was the 
diligence already drawn up and being un- 
loaded, so the mystery would soon be ex- 
plained. And explained it was very quickly, 
for as we reached the little crowd that had 
assembled by the “ post,” to watch the great 
event of the day in Cortina, some one pressed 
forward, saying, “How do you do, Miss 
Carlton? I am so glad to see you again ;” 
and the next moment I was shaking hands 
with the young Scotchman who had accom- 
panied me in my visit to the grotto of Z—— 
the year before. 

I could honestly reply that I, too, was 
glad of this meeting, and, looking round, I 
added, “ You have come abroad alone this 
year, then?” 

“No,” he answered, “I am with my 
cousins again, but they are walking over 
from Schluderbach ; I and the portmanteaux 
travelled together this way.” 

Here a man came up and interrupted us 
by asking Mr. Montgomerie which of the 
luggage was his. ; 

“I hope we may meet again,” I said. 
“ Are you coming to the Stella?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I was rather 
leaving it to fate,” he said laughing ; “every 
one we met recommended a different hotel, 
and the guide-books had something to say 
for each. Are you at the Stella?” 

“Yes. Iam afraid it is rather full, but it 
might be worth while to try if you can get 
rooms. I am just going in, so you may as 
well come with me, and then we can see.” 

“ ‘Thanks, then I think I will ;” and having 
given the necessary directions to the porter, 
he joined me, and we followed the girls, who 
had gone on to the hotel. 

I was glad to find that our landladies made 
no difficulty about finding accommodation 
for the three young men, and Mr. Mont- 
gomerie rather amused me by insisting that 
this was owing to my influence, though I am 
convinced that I had little or nothing to do 
with it. There was an irresistible charm about 
this young fellow, of which every one seemed 
more or less sensible, though perhaps none 
could have told exactly wherein it lay. 








He had a singularly handsome face, yet I 
believe that if his features had been far less 
regular, and had still worn the same strangely 
mingled expression of decision and sweet- 
ness, they would have been hardly less strik- 
ing. I had noticed in him, too, free as he 
was from any spark of self-assertion, a quiet 
dignity of manner unusual in one so young, 
for he could scarcely be more than three-and- 
twenty. But I am inclined to think that the 
real charm of Alan Montgomerie’s presence 
lay in this single fact—his goodness. It was 
impossible to know him without a feeling of 
respect, and even before I had seen much of 
him I felt that there was in his nature a 
reality and thoroughness not often to be 
found in the young men of the day. As 
to his lameness, he made so light of it him- 
self, and it was so little apparent in his gait, 
that outsiders were of necessity unaware of 
the extent to which it hampered and con- 
strained his natural energy and vigour. 

Between his cousins and himself there was 
a strong family likeness, but their faces were 
wanting in the higher beauty of his, nor 
could they be said to equal it in that which 
was merely physical. 

I fancy that, when we met at dinner, Eva 
and Nora were rather puzzled as to who this 
new ‘“‘friend’’ of mine could be, for there 
had as yet been no opportunity of telling 
them where and how we had begun our 
acquaintance. This was his first visit to 
these parts, and he had been much struck 
with the picturesque beauty of the scenery 
between Cortina and Toblach. 

“These young ladies declare that they are 
quite weary of this place,” I said, glancing at 
them ; “ but perhaps you are not going to 
stay long enough to get so tired of it ?”’ 

*‘T don’t know. Our plans are still un- 
certain, but I rather think we shall go 
over to Caprile next week. Are there 
many excursions to be made from here? I 
fancy not.” 

‘“Not many, I think, except mountain 
ascents.” 

‘* My cousins intend to do some climbing,” 
he remarked. ‘ They have been training most 
vigorously at home. But I think those are 
very formidable-looking peaks. By-the-bye, 
I was going to ask you about the road up to 
the ‘ Tre Croce ;’ I thought I would go and 
meet the others after dinner.” 

“Oh, the turning is close by,” Eva an- 
swered for me; “the very next, in fact, on 
the right as you go up the village. You will 
see it put up at the corner.” 
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‘Thanks, then I don’t think I can miss it 
very well.” 

“IT think I remember one of your cousins 
saying that you never did miss your way,” I 
remarked. 

“Oh, John rather resents my ‘bump of 
locality.’ I suppose he thinks he would 
make much better use of it, and considers it 
quite a wasted gift.” Then with a sudden 
change to a graver tone, which was a charac- 
teristic of his talk, he added, “I think he 
really would make better use of it, but I sup- 
pose it zw// be useful to me some day, or I 
shouldn’t have it.” 

We did not know then how soon it was to 
be so to us all. When we had finished din- 
ner, and Mr. Montgomerie had started, I 
went out with the girls on to the balcony to 
watch the evening light on the mountains. 
It wa$ a very beautiful evening, calm and 
clear, but to my mind not of the kind which 
is best for seeing those dolomite peaks. To 
me they always seem to harmonize far better 
with a cloudy sky, and it is when there is a 
blue haze over the distance that the vast 
space which separates the gazer from the 
furthest mountains becomes apparent. On 
evenings like the one of which I write, each 
crag and fissure on the jagged rocks which 


| I said, “to get a good idea of the situation 
of this place.” 

He asked where it was, and when I showed 
him he smiled and said, “ Yes, I should think 
there must be a fine panorama from there,” 
in a tone which clearly meant “ for those who 
can get there.” 

Now this was not my view of the case at 
all. I was not going to acquiesce in this 
quiet renunciation of what was, in fact, almost 
the only kind of enjoyment that the place 
afforded. 

“Well, I think it is always a pity to put 
things off,” I continued, ‘because one can 
never be sure of the weather in these moun- 
tainous parts of the country. Suppose we all 
go up there to-morrowif it is a fine day.— 
You girls want to go again, don’t you? We 
might take some luncheon and make a day 
of it.” 

“Thank you, it is very kind of you; it 
would be delightful. But-——” and he hesi- 
tated and blushed, ‘“‘you know I am not 
good for much in that way.” 

“Oh,” I interrupted, “that is nothing; I 
am going to have an ‘einspanner’ myself, 
and there is plenty of room for two people, 
so I can give you a lift now and then—only 
a short one. I know you object to long 





seem to shut in the Italian end of the valley 
miles and miles away, is as clear as are those | 
on the snowy peak of Monte Antelao close | 
at hand. 

Mr. Montgomerie did not meet his cousins | 
so soon as he expected, for it was growing | 
dusk when the sound of their voices below 
announced their approach. 

The new-comers were brought to renew | 
their acquaintance with me while their dinner | 
was preparing, and Eva was soon on the best 
of terms with them too. Even Nora came | 
out of her shell a little with Mr. Montgomerie. | 
She liked straightforward people, and there 
was an almost boyish simplicity about him 
which no doubt pleased her. I fancy, too, | 
that she only then became aware of his in- 
firmity, and as she had probably hitherto 
credited such a sturdy, vigorous-looking 
young fellow with an almost unlimited 
supply of bodily strength, her natural kind- 
ness of heart overcame her reserve. 

He stayed out on the balcony with us 
while the two Morrisons were having dinner, 
and put us through quite a formidable exa- 
mination on the names of the various peaks 
that met their view, their relative heights, 
and so forth. 

“You ought to go up to the Belvedere,” 





lifts. Besides, if we take our luncheon there 
will be no need of hurry. Perhaps we can 
do some sketching. How does yours get 
on?” 

“I’m afraid it can’t be said to have got on 
at all. I have been working for my ‘ final’ 


| lately, so I have been obliged to neglect 
| that sort of thing.” 


“* Of course, that was only right. Will you 
think me very rude if I ask the result of your 


| work ?” 


He laughed. ‘Oh, I got through.” 
I said I was glad to hear it, but he did not 


| tell me then, as his cousin did afterwards, 
| that what he had done was a good deal more 


than merely “getting through,” for his name 
\ le § 8 


| stood second on a list of more than thirty. 


When the other young men joined us we 
discussed my plan, and they fell in with it 
very readily, proposing to go on themselves 
some distance further while we stayed quietly 
on the plateau by the Belvedere. 

So on the morrow at about ten o’clock we 
started, I in an “einspanner,” and the others 
walking. It was such a bright morning that 
the girls quite scorned. the idea of taking 
umbrellas, but I persuaded them to let me 
put an extra one in the hood of the carriage, 
in case we were overtaken by one of the 
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sudden misty rains to which the district is 
subject. Eva soon walked on in front with 
the Morrisons, while the others kept with 
me: probably Nora’s reserve shrank from 
the /é/e-d-¢éte with Mr. Montgomerie which 
she must otherwise have endured. She 
talked, I thought, more than usual, and once 
or twice Alan Montgomerie looked some- 
what surprised at her sudden and abrupt 
outbursts, but perhaps he came at last to 
the same conclusion as myself, that these 
were simply her method of letting off an 
excess of good spirits. 

Indeed, we were all in a particularly cheer- 
ful mood, and when we at last reached the 
plateau we were unanimous in our exclama- 
tions of pleasure at being able to stay so 
long among those delicious fir woods. We 
sent the ‘“‘einspanner”’ back again, and went 
first of all up to the Belvedere, where we sat 
for some time enjoying the glorious scene. 
Then the Morrisons left us, and we wandered 
off among the trees in different directions to 
gather wild flowers, and to find a good point 
of view for our intended sketches. But this 
turned out after all rather a failure. Eva 
declared very soon that the mountains were 
far too difficult, and she would not attempt 
them. Nora, Mr. Montgomerie, and I, after 
some consultation, found what we considered 
the least hopeless peak, and sat down to 
draw it. We sketched it pretty satisfactorily, 
but there all satisfaction ended. Who could 
catch the ever-varying shadows of those wild 
dolomite rocks ? 

A sigh from Nora made me look up. 

“Tt isn’t the slightest use smudging away 
at this wretched thing any longer,’ she 
exclaimed ; “I shall give it up.” 

*‘T had just come to the same conclusion,” 
said Mr. Montgomerie; “I am completely 
beaten. No more dolomites for me!” and 
he shut the book with a bang, though the 
colours must have been still wet. 

I thought they were rather easily dis- 
couraged, but when I looked at Nora’s 
attempt, I could not say that it was any- 
thing but a decided failure, and whatever 
his may have been at first, it was now 
smudged and blotted in every direction. 
While we were sitting over our sketches 
we had not noticed that dark clouds were 
gathering out by the “ Cinque Torre ” rocks, 
and now that we did so they were already 
threateningly near. I looked at Mr. Mont- 
gomerie to see what he, as a weather-wise 
Scotchman, thought of the matter. 

He answered my look by a question. 








“ Do you think we had better seek shelter 
and risk its clearing later, or start at once ? ” 

“The rain will begin before we get nearly 
home, won’t it? Still I think it will be 
better to go, because if it did not clear we 
should be worse off than ever, and the clouds 
are gathering so fast, I think that is quite 
possible.” 

While I spoke he had _ been hurriedly col- 
lecting our possessions, and was appropri- 
ating a most undue share of the burden to 
himself. I protested in vain, for he only 
answered jokingly, “ We will settle that dis- 
pute amicably when we are safely back at 
the ‘Stella... We mustn’t stop for it now.” 
Yet in spite of all our haste we were but a 
very short way on the “ Tre Sassi” road when 
the grey misty rain overtook us, and so 
quickly did it advance, that soon the valley 
below, the village, and even our own road 
were hidden from us. 

We had but three umbrellas, but our ever- 
ready cavalier did away with that difficulty 
by taking me under his own large one, so 
leaving the two others for the girls. 

Very soon we knew we should come toa 
place where, in our ascent, the pedestrians 
had taken a short cut by a narrow footpath 
across the grass, which led into the road 
again beyond the bend. 

Of course we wished to get back as 
quickly as possible, so we determined to do 
so again ; but when we had followed what we 
supposed to be the path we had taken before 
for some time, we found, to our dismay, that 
it was growing steeper at every step, and was 
turning gradually to the right. The village, 
we knew, lay to our left, but seeing a build- 
ing a little way in front, we thought it best 
to goon. We reached the building and the 
road together, or rather I should say a road, 
for it was not the one by which we came. 

Alas for our hopes! The building turned 
out to be a barn, not a soul was in sight, the 
steady rain came down as pitilessly as ever, 
and everything was shrouded in grey mist. 
There was a large projecting roof to the barn, 
and we went under it for consultation. 

‘This road must lead down to the village 
in one direction,”’ I said. ‘‘ The question is 
in which ;” for it was perfectly level so far as 
we could see. 

“Will you wait here while I go and 
explore?” said Mr. Montgomerie. “I have 
an idea that it is /4és way ;” and he pointed 
in exactly the opposite direction to the one 
I had imagined myself. 

Now I knew he was tired already, by the 
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way in which he was leaning against the wall 

and clasping the handle of his wet umbrella 
while he spoke, so I answered at once that I 
should not think of letting him do so, but we 
would all go. 

“Ves,” Nora said, ‘and then if it is the 
wrong way we shall all have to turn back, 
but if it is the right one we shall all be on 
our way home together;” at which co- 
herent speech the rest of us laughed, and we 
started. 

Happily we were not destined to be com- 
panions in misfortune, for though this path 
was far steeper than the other, and full of 
loose stones that caused us to stumble and 
slip more than once, it did lead us in the 
right direction, for a turn soon brought us 
within sight of the river foaming below, and 
across it the tall white campanile loomed 
through the mist. 

By the time we reached the inn the rain 
had almost ceased, and when the other young 
men came in, just as we were sitting down to 
dinner, they could afford to laugh at us for 
our drenching, having taken shelter them- 
selves under a friendly rock. 

The next day was Sunday, and there 
being no second English service, the two 
girls walked down with me in the afternoon 
to the pretty little “ Bagni del Campo.” As 
we approached the shrine where our path 
joined the road on our way back, I noticed 
a gentleman coming towards it from the 
direction of Cortina. Eva’s eyes were 
sharper than mine, for while I was still uncer- 
tain as to the identity of the broad grey 
figure in the distance, she exclaimed, “ There 
is Mr. Montgomerie, Aunt Fanny. I sup- 
pose he is going for a farewell stroll.” 

“A farewell! Are they going to-morrow, 
then?” 

** Yes, didn’t you know? They are going 
to start at four o’clock in the morning, or 
some such unearthly hour, for Caprile.” 

I confess that I was rather relieved to hear 
it, for I shrank from the responsibility of 
these five young people being thrown so 
completely on each other’s society for a 
longer period. Not that I supposed that the 
girls were likely to make any lasting impres- 
sion on any one of these young Scotchmen. 
Eva had too much of the butterfly about her 
to attract their graver natures; while Nora, 
though to those who knew her best she ap- 
peared in a different light, could hardly fail 
to seem cold and phlegmatic to the eyes of a 
stranger. But here was Alan Montgomerie 
close upon us, and I was glad to be able, 

















from one point of view at least, conscien- 
tiously to express my regret at what I had 
just heard. Of course this led to a discus- 
sion of our plans. ‘Theirs, it seemed, had 
originally been to make their way direct to 
Venice, but they had come to the conclusion 
that it was too early at present to do so, and 
were going by Botzen to the Lago di Garda, 
and so round by way of Verona to the City 
of the Sea. 

We were going southwards too, were we 
not? Was there any chance of their having 
the pleasure of meeting us again? It was 
really too bad of this young man to suggest, 
in such a hopeful tone, the very thing which 
I had just decided that we ought to avoid. 
I could not deny that we were ‘ going south- 
wards,” and, moreover, to Venice also, but I 
gave him to understand that the time of our 
arrival there was uncertain, inasmuch as it 
did not depend upon ourselves. 

Just by the second shrine, where the path 
leads up to the fir woods, Nora stopped to 
gather some flowers that grew in the long 
grass by the wayside, and our friend deemed 
it a necessary politeness to linger behind and 
wait for her. I could not help catching a 
word or two of their conversation as they 
overtook us near home: it was about hos- 
pitals!' A very safe and prosaic subject, it 
may be said, but I thought otherwise, for I 
felt sure that Nora must have been unfolding 
to a sympathetic listener her cherished project 
of becoming an hospital nurse. 

Next morning, when Angelina, the brisk 
little “ Kelnerin,” brought us our coffee, she 
said quite dolefully, “‘‘The signori are gone !” 

“Yes,” I said; “how early they started ! 
I heard the mule outside.” 

“Ah! the signore was afraid you would ; 
he said we must be quiet,—the shortest signore, 
that one ;” and she finished her sentence in 
pantomime, by pointing to her foot. “ He is 
so kind-hearted. Did the signorina”’ (look- 
ing at Nora) “tell you about his goodness 
to my sister's little girl?” 

No, the “signorina” had certainly said 
nothing to me on the subject; what had he 
done? And then she told me that the child 
had come into the kitchen of the inn the day 
before, and while playing about there it 
upset a pot of scalding water over its arm 
and hand. Mr. Montgomerie was coming 
downstairs on his way out, and hearing it 
scream, he went to see what was the matter. 
He had only prescribed some simple remedy 
that lay at hand, but his kind, gentle manner 
had evidently increased the value of the help 
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tenfold in the eyes of these warm-hearted 
people. I knew that she was but speaking 
the truth; I myself had seen the unselfish 
care for others which seemed a part of this 
young man’s nature, and yet it did not please 
me that he should be thus praised before two 
girls who had already been thrown into his 
company more than seemed altogether de- 
sirable under the circumstances. For what 
did I know of these young Scotchmen after 
all? Absolutely nothing more than a few 
bare facts which they had themselves let fall 
in the course of conversation. So I ventured 
to mention the fact that the “signore” in 
question was a doctor, and therefore, of 
course, he knew what should be done, and 
thus abruptly dismissed the subject. Still, in 
spite of my precautions, during the following 
weeks Eva was constantly referring either to 
what ‘Mr. Morrison said,” or to what 
“Mr. Montgomerie thought.” I was much 
occupied just then in arranging for the girls’ 
meeting with their father, who was coming 
out to take them home, whilst I pursued my 
way further south ; so that I failed to remark 
what might otherwise have surprised me, 
namely, that Nora never voluntarily made the 
remotest allusion to those days at Cortina. 


CHAPTER III.—WHAT HAPPENED AT VENICE. 


O the time went on, and we visited 
S Botzen, Meran, Trent, and Verona in 
turn, not staying long at any of these 
places, because Mr. Stevens was to be in Venice 
by the 29th of September, and the girls were 
anxious to stay a longer time there than 
their father could spare. We arranged to 
arrive on the 26th, and chose, as I sup- 
pose most people do who have any choice 
in the matter, to reach Venice after dark. 

It was almost ten o’clock when we turned 
our backs on the station, with its puffing 
engines and shouting porters, and stepped 
into one of those strange, dismal gondolas to 
be carried down the great water-street of the 
‘*Sea-girt City.” 

In spite of all that one has read, and, alas ! 
all that one has seen of a degenerated 
modern Venice, who can pass down the 
Grand Canal at night without some spark of 
enthusiasm in his heart? Here and there a 
light burns in some old palace window ; the 
coloured lamps of the gondolas are reflected 
in the stream, as they pass, like so many 
jewels ; and overhead perhaps the moon is 
shining, or the bright stars of a southern sky 
sparkle in the clear, deep blue. In our case 
VOL. XIII. 











it was both, and though the moon was but 
a crescent, there was a silver pathway shin- 
ing across the broad “‘lagune” as we reached 
it, and I heard a regretful sigh when our 
boatmen brought us to a standstill opposite 
the Riva dei Sciavoni. 

Next morning, as we entered the coffee- 
room, I noticed certain quick glances at the 
list of names outside, but /ad/e a’hdte shewed 
me that they had been fruitless, for the only 
representative of the northern kingdom was 
a gaunt, untidy-looking individual, with a 
droop in one eyelid, ludicrously suggestive 
of a perpetual wink. 

I may safely acknowledge here that I had 
not fixed on this quiet, small hotel entirely 
without forethought, and I was glad to find 
that I had chosen wisely. 

We devoted that first day in Venice partly 
to lingering about the Piazza and looking at 
St. Mark’s, partly to a row round by the 
Arsenal. My mind grew easier. If you are 
to come across your acquaintances in Venice, 
you will do it in the Piazza, people say, and 
we had been walking up and down this 
Piazza, and gazing at those enticing shops 
that surround it, for nearly an hour, with no 
recognition or greeting to break in on our 
peace. But I was too hasty. We were 
sitting in the reading-room after dinner; 
Nora seemed to be deep in the Gazetta di 
Venezia, and I mentally commended her for 
embracing the opportunity for a little Italian 
reading. The next moment another idea 
struck me. I turned to a lady who was 
sitting near me, and said in an inquiring 
tone, “I wonder if there is such a thing as 
a visitors’ list to be seen?” 

Just as I thought! Nora handed me her 
paper, saying, “I was just looking if there 
were any names that I knew.” 

What was there in the perusal of a 
strangers’ list to bring such a flush of colour 
into the girl's face? 

‘“‘Oh,” I returned, as if it were a matter of 
the utmost indifference to me, “and did 
you find any?” 

“Your Scotch friends are down, I think” 
(my Scotch friends, indeed!). “ They have 
not got the names quite right, but I think it 
must be the same.’ 

Yes, there could be very little doubt of it ; 
they were at the “ Hotel Britannia,” and as 
they had arrived only a day earlier than we, 
there seemed little chance that we should 
not come across them in some of our sight- 
seeing, sooner or later. 

The next day was the one appointed for 
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Mr. Stevens’ arrival, and soon after twelve 
o'clock we saw him get out of a gondola 
which had stopped opposite the hotel. 

We had stayed at home to welcome him, 
and the girls lost no time in running down to 
do so. I followed more slowly. 

There was a_ striking likeness between 
Nora and her father outwardly, and I think not 
a little in their characters, though Mr. Stevens’ 
manner had a heartiness which his daughter’s 
generally lacked. Nora was no beauty, but to 
me there was more real interest in her face, 
in spite of irregular features and green-grey 
eyes, than in Eva’s doll-like prettiness. To 
a casual acquaintance, no doubt, Eva was 
the pleasanter companion of the two, but 
most people soon tire of small-talk, and with 
her little else was available. After his long 
journey Mr. Stevens naturally declined any 
regular sight-seeing for that afternoon. 

We agreed that the pleasantest way of 
spending it would be to go out to the Lido, 
and soon after two o’clock we set out in our 
gondola for what proved tobe a delightful row. 

That water-highway is quite a lively scene 
on a bright autumn afternoon, and we were 
constantly meeting or passing other gondolas, 
when the cries of the boatmen added yet 
another characteristic element to the scene. 

Our men were not exerting themselves to 
hasten our arrival at the Lido, and we were not 
inclined to make them do so, for we found 
the slow gliding motion most enjoyable. 

Another boat was following, and the 
splashing oars told us that it was 
quickly gaining upon us. In the narrow 
channel by which the island is reached it 
overtook us, and I was somewhat startled to 
see the foremost gondolier take off his hat 
with an elaborate flourish, But no, it was 
not the flat shiny hat of a gondolier, and the 
laughing face that was turned towards us 
was not Italian. 

It was Norman Morrison, and behind him 
in the boat sat his brother and cousin, 

“Former acquaintances?” asked Mr. 
Stevens, turning to me. 

“They are some young men that were 
staying at Cortina when we were there,” I 
told him. “I had met them once before in 
Switzerland too. They are nice, gentle- 
manly fellows.” 

Of course, we found them waiting at the 
landing-place, and as we were all bound for 
the other side of the island, what could be 
more natural than that we should walk across 
to it together ? 

I was rather surprised when Alan Mont- 








gomerie dropped behind with me, but I soon 
noticed that he was not in his usual spirits, 
and concluded that he found my quieter 
companionship more congenial. He was in 
anything but a quiet frame of mind himself, 
though, to judge by the merciless blows that 
he gave to every unfortunate weed or shrub 
that came within reach of his stick. I tried 
to make him talk, but I found him more 
than once making random answers to my 
questions. 

“The others seem very merry,” I said, as 
the sound of their laughter came back on 
the wind. “ Would you not rather go on and 
join them? Please don’t wait for me.” 

“ Oh no, thanks—that is, if you don’t mind 
having me.” 

“Mind! I like it. But I’m afraid you 
can’t be feeling well this afternoon. Have 
you a ‘ picture-headache ’?” 

“Oh no, thanks,” again. “ Did I look so 
glum?” And he was evidently ashamed 
that he had betrayed his feelings enough to 
give me cause for the question. Strangely 
enough, for the rest of the afternoon he 
talked and laughed almost as brightly as usual, 
and only once did I notice any sign of his 
former mood. 

When we had been wandering about on 
the sands for some time, picking up shells 
and seaweeds, one of us suggested that it 
would be pleasant to sit and rest under the 
shade of the trees that grow along the dyke 
round the island. It was a steep bank, and 
when we were scrambling up, John Morrison 
put out his hand to help us. As Nora took 
it, I heard a deep, long-drawn breath at my 
side, and glancing round I saw Alan 
Montgomerie’s face again momentarily 
clouded. He caught my eye and turned 
quickly away. ‘That sigh of his had been a 
revelation to me. What ought I to do? 
How would it end? Fervently indeed did I 
wish that we had never entered the Ampezzo 
Valley ; but the wish was useless, the facts 
were clear, and sooner or later no doubt they 
would have to be faced. Suddenly, with a 
feeling of infinite relief I remembered that 
with Mr, Stevens’ arrival my care of his 
daughters was, theoretically at least, at an 
end. After what I had observed I was not 
a little astonished to find the young doctor 
attach himself to me once more as we walked 
back, and to hear him say that he did not 
intend to stay more than two days longer in 
Venice. 

“Surely you will not have seen much of 
it in that time?” I said. “It seems a pity 
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to leave it so soon, for one cannot come so 
far every day.” 

“No, so I must work hard in the time I 
have left. I really must not stay out holiday- 
making any longer. I have been away far 
too long already. I’m afraid I shall find it 
quite hard to settle down to hospital work 
again.” 





I knew that this speedy departure of his | 


must be the result of a sudden determination, 
for, as we were saying “ good-bye,” I heard 


John Morrison telling Eva that they thought | 


of staying till the middle of the following | 
week, and I felt sure that the cousins had | 
fully intended to travel home together. | 

The next morning was devoted to some 
churches, and in the afternoon the girls went 
with their father to Murano, to see the glass 
manufactory and the old cathedral. I pre- 
ferred walking into the sunny Piazza, where I 
had a little shopping to do, and having | 
finished this, I turned my steps towards 
St. Mark’s. As I passed the end of the 
Merceria I saw the two Morrisons turn down 
it. I remembered their cousin’s assertion 
that he would work hard at sight-seeing in | 
the two days that remained to him for it, and | 
concluded that this was the cause of his not 
being with them now. 

How strange is the contrast between the 
sunshine and tumult of the busy Piazza andthe 
quiet, dimly-lighted oldchurch! A very grateful | 
change I found it, weary as I was of the glare | 
and noise outside, and I made my way to a 
seat at the foot of one of the pillars in the | 
right transept. 

There was no service going on at the time, | 
but many worshippers knelt at their private 
devotions in various parts of the building. 
In the dusky little chapel opposite I could | 
see some one sitting on the steps that led up 
to the “ambone.” “One of the many 
beggars that haunt St. Mark’s,” I thought, | 
and I wondered that he did not move, or 
show any sign that he was aware of their | 


| again on the patient. 


What if he also recognised me? ‘The sight 
of any one connected with the girl whom I 
now felt certain that he loved might bring 
back all the emotion that he was struggling 
to put down. Yet why did he struggle? why 
not give her some sign of his affection, that 
he might at least be sure that it was’ not 
returned? I need not have feared his 
noticing me, he seemed quite unconscious 
of everything around him, and it grieved me 
to see how all the brightness had gone out 
of that handsome face of his. I could not 
help feeling that I was in some sort to blame 
for this trouble, and my regret was deepened 
by the knowledge that, as matters were, I 
was powerless to help these two young 
things to a better understanding. ; 

With such thoughts in my mind I walked 
slowly homewards, little dreaming how things 
were already being taken out of our own 
hands, and we were to be led in a way not of 
our own choosing. 

When I reached the hotel the porter met 
me with the announcement that “ one of the 
young ladies had been taken ill, and they 
had been obliged to turn back. Would I go 
upstairs at once?”” Of course I hastened to 
the girls’ room, and was relieved to find 
Nora lying on the sofa and _ looking 
pretty much as usual, except for the feverish 
flush on her cheeks. Eva said she had 
complained of a headache when they started, 
and instead of getting better, as they had 
hoped, the motion of the boat and the 
bright sunlight increased it so much, and she 
seemed altogether so out of sorts, that her 
father insisted on turning back. 

I took her hand, and found that she was 
very feverish, but thought that a quiet 
evening and a night’s rest would completely 
restore her. 

The girls’ room was opposite to mine, and 
before I went to bed myself I looked in 
The fever had not 
increased, but she was restless, and evidently 


approach, when two English people, a bride | little inclined to take the sleep that was 
and bridegroom, I fancy, went up to look at | desirable. 


the mosaics close to where he was sitting. 


Such I found to have been the case when 


I must have stayed in my place under the | I saw her next morning, and she seemed,so 


pillar for something like half an hour, when | 
I saw this hitherto motionless figure at last | 
rise from the steps. Not until he came out 
into the clearer light of the nave, and a 
certain peculiarity in his gait arrested my 
attention, did I become aware that it was no | 
Italian beggar that I had been watching, but 
some one of whom I had thought as being 
very differently employed. 








far from well that we decided on sending for 
the resident German doctor, who, we thought, 
was more likely to understand the necessary 
treatment for this low fever than an English 
medical man, whose name we saw in:a list 
of the recent arrivals at the Hotel: Danieli 
close by. ‘ 
Accordingly I set out with Eva to discover 
his dwelling, a task which, as all travellers 
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know, was not likely to be an easy one in 
Venice. 

We had been told to go through the 
Piazza, of course, and then we had to thread 
our way through a number of little streets, 
which led us, as I knew, in a direction 
parallel to the Grand Canal. At last, after 
losing our way, and taking many wrong 
turnings, we found ourselves at the right 
house, but when we inquired for the doctor 
it was only to be told that he was out, and 
would not be in till one o’clock. We left a 
request that he would call at the hotel and 
see Nora, and were making our way 
back to the familiar ground of the Piazza, 
rather more successfully and quickly than we 
had come, when a turn in the street brought 
us face to face with John Morrison. 

He stopped at once, and noticing Nora's 
absence, inquired the cause. I told him 
that she had an attack of low fever, and 
that we had just been hunting up the doctor 
to see what could be done for her. 

“T am very sorry to hear that,” he said. 
“This is a bad place for shaking off any- 
thing of the kind. I should think the best 
thing to be done in such a case would be to 
get away from Venice as soon as possible. 
I don’t think it is a place to stay in long, I 
confess, though I’m thankful to say fevers 
don’t find me a convenient subject. I don’t 
like the feeling of ‘ water, water everywhere,’ 
and I have had quite as much of the gon- 
dolas as I care for, so I am going off to the 
gardens on my own account for a little exer- 
cise. The other two have gone to Torcello 
in one of Ruskin’s pet abominations. By- 
the-bye, Alan has been looking as pale as a 
ghost of late; I hope Ae isn’t in for a fever. 
But I suppose he would scarcely look pale in 
that case, now I come to think of it. I hope 
your German doctor will soon set Miss 
Stevens straight again. It is very provoking 
for her to lose the time indoors.” 

As his road lay along the quay, he ac- 
companied us to the hotel door, and then 
went striding off at a pace which made me 
understand his dislike of the water-high- 
ways of Venice, and the distaste with which 


\ he spoke of confinement to the house. 


\y When the doctor came he seemed to con- 
ider the attack a less serious matter than we 
had feared, but he gave it as his opinion that 
a change to a drier climate would be ad- 
visable as soon as it could be managed. 
That evening I could not help thinking that 
something else must be to blame for this 
headache and fever beside the damp canals 


around us, for once or twice, when I spoke 
to her, the girl started and seemed like one 
waking out of a dream before she answered 
me. I confess that I felt very vexed with a 
certain young man just then for what seemed 
to me his inexplicable behaviour. Why 
should two people be made miserable for 
lack of a word from one of them, which 
would have set matters straight at once ? 

Of course it would be all very well for a 
man to wait till he had enough to marry on 
before he declared his affection, supposing 
that the woman to whom he had given it 
might be won as well a yea hence as then. 
But such a rule could hardly be applied in 
this case, for, when we had once left Venice, 
who could tell whether these two would ever 
be brought in each other’s way again? If 
Alan had spoken to Mr. Stevens only, I 
should not have thought it so strange, but I 
felt sure he had done nothing of the kind, 
and to-morrow he was going away. 

On the morrow, however, when we were 
all up in Nora’s room after breakfast, I was 
considerably startled by a card being brought 
to the door, with the message that ‘‘ Mr. 
Montgomerie was in the reading-room. He 
did not wish to disturb us, and we were to 
be sure not to hurry, but he had just come 
round to say good-bye, as he left in the 
afternoon.” 

When Mr. Stevens and I went down we 
found him standing by the window, looking 
out across the harbour, in what seemed a 
very dreamy fashion for such a practical 
young man. There was a little tremble in 
his voice when he spoke and shook hands 
in so matter-of-fact a manner, which told me 
that his composure was not so complete as it 
seemed. For was he not breaking the last 
tie by this ceremonious leave-taking ? 

He did not ask after Nora at once, as 
perhaps most young men would have done 
in his place; in fact, I doubt whether he 
would ever have found courage to do so if 
I had not mentioned the fact that we were 
with her when he came. 

His face brightened a good deal when I 
told him that the doctor made so light of 
her attack, and I soon after excused myself, 
on the plea that I must return to my patient. 

“And so this is the end of it all,” I 
thought as I climbed up the steep stone 
staircase ; “and this foolish fellow is going 
to throw away all chance of gaining what he 
would evidently value so much. Why can’t 
he speak out and have it over?” 








Meanwhile the two gentlemen were alone 
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together in the reading-room, which was 
always deserted at this time of day in a 
place where every one spends the mornings 
in sight-seeing. 

Mr. Stevens told me afterwards 
things did at last reach the crisis. 

The young man had risen to go, when 
Mr. Stevens very unconsciously put the 
finishing stroke by saying, “I am_ half 
afraid you will think it a very cool request 
on my part, but you don’t know how much 
more comfortable it would make me if you 
would just look at my girl, and see if you 
think that doctor has been treating her as he 
should. He is such a rusty-looking indi- 
vidual that I can’t help fearing his knowledge 
may match his appearance.” 

Alan hesitated ; then colouring deeply he 
said, “I’m sure, sir, no one could be more 
anxious than I am to see Miss Stevens well 
again, but it is just that that makes me say 
I’m afraid I can’t help you in the way you 
ask. I suppose I needn’t mind telling you 
how it is now, as I am going away so soon; 
in fact, 1 think I must tell you, or you will 
think me a most incorrigibly rude fellow.” 

“T fear I don’t quite understand your 
meaning,” said Mr. Stevens, much perplexed, 
as the young man stopped abruptly ; “but I 
knew it was quite likely that you might not 
care to give any opinion on my daughter’s 
case. I am not much surprised that you 
prefer not to see her.” 

“T am afraid, sir, I am letting you be 
under quite a wrong impression. ‘The fact 
is, not that I don’t care, but that I carea 
great deal too much. I don’t feel that I 
could conscientiously do what you ask, even 
if my own feelings would let me, because the 
more often I see your daughter, the more 
difficult it is to me to keep myself from 
betraying my love for her. I didn’t mean to 
say anything about it, and I am sure I de- 
serve that you should be very angry with 
me for allowing myself to give way to the 
feeling, but I think it is only honest to tell 
you the truth.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Be sure I think no 
worse of you for doing it, Montgomerie.” 

‘Thank you, sir ; it is very good of you to 
say so, far more than I had any right to 
expect. Ofcourse she will never know any- 
thing about it, and I am going back to work 
and live it down as well asI can. It will 
always be a very happy time to look back on, 
that time in the Tyrol.” 

“T hope at your age life need not take its 
brightness from locking back,” remarked Mr. 


how 


Stevens, surprised into a bit of sentiment 
very unusual with him. “ Of course I know 
nothing of your circumstances, but I suppose 
whatever may prevent your thinking of set- 
tling down at present need hardly do so 
when you are set up in a practice; and 
though it may seem impossible to you now, 
and I dare say does seem so” (Alan’s face 
clearly showed that it did), “ I see no reason 
why you should never come across some one 
else quite as capable of making you happy 
as Nora would be.” 

“Indeed, sir, you mistake me altogether. 
If it were simply a question of means, I am 
fortunate enough to be independent of my 
work, though I love it too well to neglect it. 
But it would indeed be presumption to sup- 
pose that one had only to offer oneself to be 
accepted by a girl like Miss Stevens, espe- 
cially a fellow that must halt through life on- 
a broken leg as I do. No, sir, I’m afraid 
that the best practice in Scotland wouldn’t 
make me any worthier to ask what I dare 
not ask now, or make me any more likely to 
gain it either.” 

“Well, Montgomerie, I believe you are 
thoroughly in earnest about this, or I might 
be inclined to let you go, and say no more 
about it. But it seems to me that I ought 
not to let you keep this foolish notion about 
your lameness. How do you suppose it 
could possibly prevent any one, whose 
opinion was worth caring a fig for, from 
admiring and liking in you what she would 
admire and like in any one else? I feel per- 
fectly certain that you have stood just as 
good a chance of gaining Nora’s love as any 
other young fellow would have done in your 
place. If you haven’t taken it—well, I don’t 
quite see how I can help you! Mind, I don’t 
tell you that you may go and test the truth 
of what I have been saying on the spot. I 
don’t wish anything to be said at present, 
first because Nora must not be excited while 
she has this fever hanging about her ; and 
secondly, because—well, it’s rather a sudden 
thing, you see, and I shall have to think 
about it and talk it over with her mother. 
But, as far as I know now, there is no reason 
why we should never see any more of each * 
other after to-day.” 

‘You really think so? Oh, sir, will you let 
me hear how she gets on? will you tell me 
how she bears the journey? and then I 
shan’t mind going so much.” 

Of course Mr. Stevens promised, and the 
young man soon went away, looking a good 
deal less doleful than when he had come. I 
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remember when Mr. Stevens came upstairs | reception was from that which he had once 
to fetch Eva to go out, he bent over Nora| supposed he would receive may be easily 
as she lay on the sofa by the window, and | imagined, and a more devoted pair of lovers 
kissed her. There was a smile on his face as | (wrote Mrs. Stevens) could scarcely be found. 
he did so, which made me fancy that I| Not that they were allowed much peaceful 
fathomed the cause of this lengthy interview | enjoyment of each other’s society, for Alan 
in the reading-room., | soon became a very popular person among 

As the German doctor had advised us to! his numerous brothers-in-law of the future, 
get our invalid away from Venice as soon as/| and, like all popular people, he had to 
possible, we chose a day early in the follow- | endure the penalty in the troop of noisy boys 


ing week, when she was better than usual, 
to go on to Verona, and the change to a 
drier air worked so quickly and well, that in 


a few days she was able to start on. her | 


homeward journey with her father and sister, 
while I pursued my way to Florence. 

A few months later, when I sat enjoying 
my Christmas budget of news from home in 


the Boboli Gardens, there were no letters so | 
welcome as one which told me of a happy | 


gathering in a certain West of England rectory, 


familiar to me through many years of pleasant | 


intercourse. Mr. Stevens had made various 
inquiries about the young doctor’s position 


and character and had received such satis- | 


factory answers, that he had no hesitation in 
asking him to spend the approaching Christ- 
mas at the rectory. 

Naturally Alan accepted the invitation 
very readily, and it was not long before he 
found an opportunity of making his attach- 
ment known to Nora. How different his 


| who followed him about the place. 
| “Alan is out in the shrubbery now,” 
ran the letter, “helping the boys cut ever- 
greens. ‘The trees are all covered with snow, 
/and I am afraid they will get in a terrible 
/mess, but at least I feel sure that they will 
not be allowed to chop off their own fingers 
instead of the branches. We have certainly, 
so far, had fewer mishaps these holidays, 
and I think we have Alan to thank for it. 
But you will, I hope, be able to see for your- 
self at Easter how happily we get on 
together, for then he will be coming to us 
| again for a little while, and we are looking 
forward to your promised visit.” 

Glancing back now at these faulty records 
of a little romance, in which I took from the 
first so deep an interest, it is hard to realize 
the distance that separates me from the 
scenes of my story, as I sit this Easter Eve 
in the same quiet English rectory. 

M. E. POSTANS, 


| 
| 


——+>0<-—_. 
THE MAIDEN’S FEAR 
A STORY IN VERSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 









*07' ti HERE do you think I intend to go, 

S We Circumstance seeming to order it so, 
Bless To make a nest for my own white 

dove ?”’ 

A youth once said to his lady-love. 

He said, and his haughty Spanish brow 
Unknit at the questioning look of eyes, 

Mingling past pain with a happy now, 
Though he saw nought but a pleased sur- 


prise. 

And he said, “Shall I take my lady where 

She once was fairest among the fair, 

And let her queen it again, and greet 

Friends who would give her a welcome 
sweet ?”’ 


But the maiden bowed her beauteous head, 

And her whole frame shook as firm she said, 

“No, no; let us in some other place 

Begin the journey of life together, 

To cling through wild, as through sunny 
weather. 


But oh! not there, if you love me well : 
| On a rock of the sea I’d rather dwell, 
| Or toil to make of the desert a rose, 
| Than seek in that sad, sad spot repose.” 
} 
| “ And why so, Gertrude?” he said, and keen 
His kindling dark eye looked down on her. 
Though he loved her well, it might be seen, 
Soon from a smile he could frown on her.— 


‘Oh, question me not, but leave alone 
A nerve that vibrates to every tone, 
| A wound which will ever open wide, 
| A sea-like grief, with no far neap tide.” 


“Of aught that is painful in the past, 
Knowledge and sympathy is my right. 
What és the dark shadow o’er you cast? 
You must tell me, dearest, this very night.” 





Then the swan-like neck bent lower down, 
Weighted it seemed with the heavy crown 
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Of golden tresses, that in the sun 
Shone like the train of a glorified one, 
But in the twilight her saddened face 
Might have become a contrite nun, 
Seeming to plead with childlike grace 
For forgiveness for some deep wrong done. 
i A sinned against than sinning was 
she, 
Speaking so soft of an enemy, 
Who had won and betrayed her artless trust, 
And trampled her honour into the dust. 
Who had blackened her whiteness, and made 
her look 
A fool in the eyes of the wise and good, 
Though she knew not the baseness till forsook 
Of all but a pitying few she stood. 


‘* What could her motive be? Tell me, love.” 
“ That I was young, and they said more fair, 
And they praised my beauty hers above, 
Though she twined rich jewels in her hair: 
Ah, let her be! I was in despair, 

When the good could with averted eye, 
With righteous look and carriage high, 

And no apology, pass me by.” 


“Why did you not ask them to explain, 
Meet your foe with indignant front, 

And fearlessly set yourself right again, 
Pure as a babe given back from the font.” 


“ T tried, but my voice did swoon on the air, 

I had not the heart to do or to dare ; 

I could not contend like the good and the 
brave, 

So I only asked for an early grave.” 


The young man paced the dark’ning room, 

His face portending a deeper gloom ; 

For he thought that Innocence should be bold 
To prove the defaming one a liar, 

That heat never robbed the unmixed gold, 
And the robe asbestos shrank not in fire. 

She felt it, and drew a deeper breath, 

While her face as ashen grew as death. 

But she said with a frank simplicity, 

* Let all things true to their nature be: 

Should you some day see a hunted deer 
Suddenly turn and refuse to flee, 

Turn on the hounds with no sign of fear, 
Love, I’ll not speak if you censure me.” 


“ How could I,” he thought, “ blame a thing 
so sweet, 

Though I let her kneel unraised at my feet?” — 

“‘ But, Gertrude, albeit so far estranged, 

Your foe may repentant be and changed.” 


“‘ Perchance if she knew I had all forgiven : 
My forgiveness, love, I have yearned to tell, 





For I felt my soul could ne’er be shriven, 
Nor I with repentant sinners dwell, 
If I ever wronged her in my thought ; 
Who owe to my Lord five hundred, nought 
Could justify me in enmity 
To the fifty pence debtor against me. 
But the other night, ere I fell on sleep, 
I wondered if she could hate me still ; 
And my angel, while in slumber deep, 
Showed me how wrought her cruel will ; 
For I dreamed that in that little town, 
Fancying fair was my renown, 
I wandered long and to church I went, 
And as thitherward my steps I bent 
I saw, ’mid the faces young and old, 
Many who were my friends of yore ; 

But oh! they looked down on me so cold, 
As I stayed to speak at the open door. 
To hide the quick tears from these I turned, 

To the little ones my heart next yearned, 
Children I knew and had fondled too, 
They at least would think me good and true. 
But instinctively they shrank away, 
Nor lifted their faces for my kiss, 
So I turned to one near, and said, “I pray, 
Say, though it kill, what meaneth this?” 
A woman was she, so kind, so just, 
She could not a worm tread in the dust ; 
And knowing her truth, I took her hand, 
Bearing her off with a strange command. 
Then she said, “ Let me in the wood’s deep 
heart 
Hide you from all but myself apart, 
That I may unwind these bitter woes, 
And the secret of all your grief disclose.” 


So with that I drew her in the wood, 
That none else might see my misery ; 
She sate, while near an oak I stood, 
My nerveless hands clasped helplessly : 
“Oh, maiden fair!” but I saw her start, 
For, lo! in the grass a snake was coiled, 
And at me it made an angry dart, 
And the fierce attack I scarcely foiled : 
I heard no more, for with fright I woke ; 
It needs no art of the gipsy folk 
To spell out to me what that dream bespoke. 


She said no more, the while her face A 
Said, “ The Judgment-Seat is not my place. 


And the young man went to the very street 
Whence his fair one fled with trembling feet. 


So the maiden dreamed of an altered lot, 
And a love once prized contemned ; 

But the weapon against her prospered not, 
And the false tongue was condemned. 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


CHAPTER VI.—THE COUNT VISITS CORMEILLES. 


LTHOUGH he had said nothing 
about it to Mademoiselle Moriaz 
in narrating to her his voyages 
and travels, Count Abel was 

~ already well acquainted with 

Paris, having made several long visits to that 
city at different times. This may seem im- 
probable. Having gone to America when but 
a mere boy, he had not recrossed the ocean 
until he returned to fight in Poland ; since 
then he had lived in Roumania and Vienna. 

When, then, had he found time to visit 

France? Certain it is, however, that he was 
quite at home on the boulevards, and that 
he was well acquainted with the streets that 
lead to the places where Paris amuses itself ; 
but he had no thoughts now for amusements. 
Notwithstanding the fact that his purse was 
full, he proposed to live a retired and austere 
life. He found suitable apartments in one 
of the lodging-houses of the Rue Mont- 
Thabor. These apartments, on the fifth 
floor, were pleasant but unpretending; they 
consisted of two rooms having a view of the 

chestnut trees in the garden of the Tuileries. 

The portress was a kind-hearted woman, 

whose good-will Count Abel gained on the 

very first day that he came into residence. 

He considered it useful, in the affairs of this 

world, to be at peace with both conscience 

and portress. 

After getting installed in his garret his 
first care was to write to M. Moses Gulden- 
thal. He informed him that he was ready 
to pay him both interest and capital, and he 
commissioned him to clear off some trifling 
debts which he had left in Vienna; he also 





moiselle Galet had ever received—caused 
her great astonishment. She did not know 
to whom to attribute it, the modest donor 
having escaped from the effusions of her 
gratitude by not making himself known. 
She supposed that Mademoiselle Moriaz had 
sent it to her, and, as she had taste for com- 
position, she wrote to her a four-page letter 
of thanks. 

Count Abel had not forgotten that he was 
the bearer of a commission from Made- 
moiselle Moriaz. A few days after his 
arrival he decided to go to Maisons, but to 
take the longest route there; he wanted to see 
Cormeilles in passing, and a certain villa in 
which he was particularly interested. He went 
by the Argenteuil railway, got out at Sannois, 
climbed that pretty hill which commands 
the loveliest of views, and stopped at the inn 
known as the Mill of Trouillet, in order to 
breakfast there. The morning was charming 
—it was in the middle of August,—and 
already there were indications of the ap- 
proach of autumn, which enhances the 
beauty of all things. ‘The sky was flecked 
with small grey clouds ; a light silvery mist 
hung on the crest of the hills; in two places 
the Seine appeared glittering in the sun- 
shine. Abel breakfasted in the open air; 
while eating he gazed on the sky and on 
the expanse of market gardens stretched at 
his feet, covered with vegetables, grape- 
vines, and asparagus, interspersed with fruit 
trees. The wooded hills that bordered the 
gardens formed an admirable frame. In his 
present mood Count Larinski was charmed 
with the landscape, which was at once im- 
posing and pleasant. Then he questioned 





himself as to how much a bed of asparagus 


desired him to send him the bracelet, which | would yield at the gates of Paris, and having 
he hoped to make use of. He felt a genuine | finished his calculation, he surveyed with the 


relief in the thought that he owed no man 
anything, and that everything in connection 
with himself appeared perfectly clear and 
straightforward. When a man is proud he 
likes to be out of debt; and when he is 
clever he foresees all possible contingencies. | 
His next step was to go to the Passage de 
Opéra, and buy a bouquet for sixty francs, 





which he carried to No. 27, Rue Mouffetard. 
He had one of those memories which retain 


eye of a poet the heather and broom that 
surrounded him. He decided that the San- 
nois Hill is more beautiful than Koseg ; and, 
indeed, it is not necessary to be in love with 
Mademoiselle Moriaz to hold that opinion. 
After having had a good breakfast he again 
set out, following the crest of the hill and 
going through the woods. As he approached 
Cormeilles, he saw in the distance, beyond a 
copse of oaks, the white walls of a pretty 


everything, and let nothing _escape them. | villa. His heart beat faster, and by a sort 
This bouquet—the most beautiful that Made- | of divination he said within himself, “ That 
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must be it.” He inquired ; he had made no 
mistake. Five minutes later he stood before 
a railing, through which he saw a green lawn. 
At the entrance of the porters lodge a 
woman sat knitting. 

“*Can you tell me where M. Moriaz lives?” 
asked Count Larinski. 


“Here, Monsieur,” she replied ; “ but M. | 


Moriaz is away; he will not return for a 
month. If you have come from a distance, 
Monsieur,” she added, graciously, ‘“ perhaps 
you would like to rest awhile on the terrace. 
The view is beautiful.” 

This hospitable reception seemed a good 
omen, for, sensible as he was, he believed in 
presentiments and prognostics. He entered 
without waiting to be pressed. When he 
had crossed the lawn he stood facing two 
detached buildings, separated by a mass of 
verdure: to the right, an old summerhouse, 
used from time immemorial for M. Moriaz’s 
collections, laboratory, and library; to the 
left, a new two-story house, part stone, part 
brick, built in an elegant but unobtrusive 
style, without ornament or pretension, and 
flanked by a turret covered with ivy and 
clematis, which served for a dovecote. The 
house was not a palace, but there was an air 
about it of well-being, comfort, and happi- 
ness. In looking at it you felt inclined to 
say, “The inmates here ought to be happy.” 
This was about what Count Abel said to 
himself ; in fact, he could hardly refrain 
from exclaiming, “Ah! how happy I shall 
be here!” The situation, the terrace, the 
garden, everything pleased him infinitely. It 
seemed to him that the air here was fresher, 
more delightful than elsewhere, that it was 
exhilarating in the extreme; it seemed to 
him that the grass on the lawn was greener 
than any grass he had ever seen before; that 
the flowers in the carefully tended borders 
exhaled an unusually delicious perfume. He 
espied an open window on the ground-floor. 
He drew near it; the room into which he 
gazed, full of dric-a-brac of exquisite choice, 
was Mademoiselle Moriaz’s boudoir. There 
was in the appearance of this little sanctuary, 
hung with white silken drapery, and as ele- 
gant as the divinity whose favourite haunt 
it was, something of exquisite freshness and 
purity. It opened its windows to the fresh 


breezes and to the perfume of the flowers ; 
but it seemed as if nothing could penetrate 
there that was coarse or suspicious; that 
entrance was forbidden to all evil-doers, or 
doubtful beings who might have some secret 
stain of sin to hide to all pilgrims through 











life who had travelled along its highways, 
and had brought hence dust and mud on the 
soles of their shoes. Strange to say, Count 
Abel experienced an attack of timidity and 
embarrassment. He felt that he was where 
he ought not to be; he averted his eyes 


| and went away. 


This impression, however, was soon dis- 
pelled. He regained his assurance, and 
walked around the terrace twice, treading 
the gravel with the step of a conqueror, 
making it feel the full weight of his foot. 
He finally seated himself on a bench with all 
the careless bearing of a man who is at 
home. Five or six doves were billing and 
cooing on the ledge of the roof; he could 
readily understand that they were talking of 
him, and that they were saying, “ Here he is 
—we have been waiting for him.” <A beau- 
tiful Angora cat, white as snow, with delicate 
nose and silky hair, came out of a clump of 
shrubs, arching her back and waving her 
bushy tail, and advanced towards him. She 
looked at him with an air of inquiry for a 
moment, rubbed herself against the bench, 
and then crouched down coquettishly at the 
feet of the intruder. He caressed her, 
saying, “You are as white and graceful as 
your mistress ; you are an intelligent animal ; 
you understand, my pet, that I come from 
her. Shall I tell you a secret? She loves 
Count Abel Larinski.” 

With these words he rose and left, after 
thanking the portress, who would have been 
extremely astonished had she been aware of 
the reflections which had just been occupying 
his mind. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE PARTNERSHIP IS 
EXPLAINED. 

ce quitting the well-kept grounds that 
surrounded M. Moriaz’s villa, Count 

Abel Larinski went a short distance on the 
highway ; then finding, to the right, a road that 
led to Cormeilles, he took it, but soon struck 
into a path that wound through the woods. 
He was sorry to leave a spot that spoke 
vividly to his heart, and even more so to his 
imagination. He seated himself on the turf, 
in the midst of a thicket of oaks; around 
him stretched a blooming heath. Through 
an opening in the wood he could see Saint- 
Germain, its forests, and the Seine glittering 
in the sunshine, with the two bridges of 
Maisons Lafitte spanning it with their arches. 
Through another opening he caught a 
glimpse, to his left, of the proud bastions of 
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Mont-Valérien, and, in the distance, Paris, 
the Arc de l’Etoile, the gilt dome of the 
Invalides, and the smoke of the factories 
rising slowly in the air, then by turns remain- 
ing stiff and motionless, or being swept away 
by the wind. 

The place was retired, solitary, very still. 
No sound was to be heard save the singing 
of a lark, and at intervals the melancholy 
cry of a peacock. Abel Larinski was over- 
come by a mysterious emotion ; he felt a 
pleasurable languor steal through his veins. 
He watched the smoke over Paris, and he 
saw floating in it an ethereal form whose face 
was partly concealed by a red hood. It 
smiled on him, and he read in this smile a 
promise of all the joys of a life of undis- 
turbed happiness. 

He turned away his eyes, partially closing 
them, and there appeared another form to 
him— in truth, very different from the first. 
It was that of a man whom he had known 
intimately, of a man whom he had deeply 
loved. In vain the lark sang aloud, in vain 
the peacock wailed—Abel Larinski no Jonger 
heard them. He was thinking of a certain 
Samuel Brohl ; he was reviewing in his mind 
all the history of this Samuel, a man who 
had never had a secret from him. This his- 
tory was quite as sad a one as that of Abel 
Larinski, but much less brilliant, much less 
heroic. Samuel Brohl did not pride himself 
on being either a patriot or a paladin ; his 
mother had not been a noble woman who 
had suffered without a murmur, and the 
thought had never occurred to him of fight- 
ing for any cause or any person. He was 
not a Pole, although born in a Polish pro- 
vince of the Austrian Empire. His father was 
a Jew, of German extraction, as indicated by 
his name, which signifies a place where one 
sinks in the mire, a bog, swamp, or some- 
thing of that nature; and he kept a tavern 
in a wretched little market town near the 
eastern frontier of Galicia—a forlorn market 
town, a forlorn tavern, a forlorn tavern-keeper. 
Although always on the alert to sell adul- 
terated brandy to his neighbour, and to seize 
the opportunity to lend him money on usury, 
he did not thrive; he was a coward of 
whose timidity every one took advantage to 
make him disgorge his ill-gotten gains. His 
creed consisted in three things only: he 
firmly believed that the arts of lying well, of 
stealing well, and of receiving a blow in the 
face without apparently noticing it, were the 
most useful arts to human life; but, of the 
three, the last was the only one that he 


good, but his intellect deficient. This arrant 
rogue was only a petty knave that any one 
could dupe. 

Abel Larinski transported himself, in 
thought, to the tavern in which Samuel Brohl 
had spent his first youth, and which was as 
familiar to him as though he had lived there 
himself. The smoky hovel rose before him ; 
he could smell the rank odour of garlic and 
tallow; he could see the drunken guests— 
some seated round the long table, others 
lying under it—the damp and dripping walls, 
and the rough, dirty ceiling. He remem- 
bered a panel in the wainscoting against 
which a bottle had been broken in the heat 
of some dispute, and had left on the wood a 
great stain of wine that resembled a human 
face. He remembered, too, the tavern- 
keeper, a little man with a dirty red beard, 
whose demeanour was at once timid and im- 
pudent. He saw him as he went and came, 
then saw him suddenly turn, lift the end of 
his gabardine, and wipe his cheek on it. 
What had happened? An insolvent debtor 
had spit in his face. He bore it smilingly. 
This smile was more repulsive to Count Abel 
than the great stain which resembled a 
human face. 

“Children should be permitted to choose 
their fathers,” he thought. And yet this 
poor Samuel Brohl came very near living as 
happy and contented in the paternal mire 
as a fish in water. Habit and practice re- 
concile one even to dirt; and there are 
people who eat and digest it. What made 
Samuel Brohl think of reading Shakespeare ? 
Poets are apt to make their readers discon- 
tented. 

The way it happened was this. Samuel 
had ‘picked up, somewhere, a volume which 
had dropped from a traveller’s pocket. It was 
a German translation of ‘“‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” The first time he read it its mean- 
ing was all dark to him, but he read it again 
and again, and ended by understanding it. 
It produced a wild confusion of ideas in his 
mind; he thought that he was becoming 
insane. Little by little the chaos became 
less tumultuous ; order began to reign, light 
to dawn. Samuel Brohl felt that he had had 
a film over his eyes, and that it was now 
removed. He saw things that he had never 
seen before, and he felt joy mingled with 
terror. He learned “The Merchant of 
Venice” by heart. He shut himself up in 
the barn, so that he might cry out with 








Shylock, “ Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a 


practised successfully. His intentions were 
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Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions?. . . If you prick us, 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh? if you poison us, do we 
not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge?” He repeated, too, with Lorenzo, 
‘* Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behoid’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


Samuel sometimes rose at night to watch 
the heavens, and he fancied he heard the 
voices of the “ young-eyed cherubim.’’ He 
dreamed of a world where Jessicas and 
Portias were to be met, of a world where 
Jews were as proud as Shylock, as insolent 
as Shylock, as vindictive as Shylock, and, as 
Shylock, ate the hearts of their enemies for 
revenge. He also dreamed, poor fool, that 
there was in Samuel Brohl’s mind or bosom 
an immortal soul, and that in this soul there 
was music, but that he could not hear it 
because the muddy vesture of decay too 
grossly closed itin. Then he experienced a 
feeling of disgust for Galicia, for the tavern, 
for the tavern-keeper, and for Samuel Brohl 
himself. An old schoolmaster, who owned 
a harpsichord, taught him to play on it, and, 
believing he was doing good, lent him books. 
One day Samuel modestly expressed to his 
father a desire*to go to the gymnasiuin at 





Lemberg to learn various things that seemed ' 


good to him to know. It was then that he 
received from the paternal hand a box on 
the ear, which made him see all the stars of 
heaven in broad daylight. Old Jeremiah 
Brohl had taken a dislike to his son Samuel 
Brohl, because he thought he saw something 
in his eyes that seemed to say that Samuel 
despised his father. 

“Poor wretch!” murmured Count Abel, 
picking up a pebble and tossing it into the 
air. “ Fate owes him compensation, it has 
dealt so roughly with him thus far. He fell 
from the frying-pan into the fire; he 
exchanged his servitude for a still worse 
slavery. When he left the wine-shop he 
fancied he saw the road to wealth and 
honour open before him. Alas! it was not 
long before he regretted the Galician tavern 
and the man who keptit. Why was not this 
woman Portia? why was she neither young 
nor beautiful ?’’ And he added, ‘Ah! old 


sorceress, you made him suffer !” 





It seemed to Count Larinski that this 
woman, this sorceress, as he called her, who 
had made Samuel Brohl suffer so much, 
stood there before him, and that she scanned 
him from head to foot, as a sorceress, whether 
old or young, might scan a worm. She had 
an imperious, contemptuous smile on her lips, 
the smile of a Czarina, who knew her own 
power, who was able to make and unmake, 
and who might say, when any one she had 
raised in the social scale had offended her, 
“JT made him what he is, and to-morrow I 
can ruin him.” “ Yes, it was she, it was surely 
she,” thought Count Larinski. “I cannot 
mistake. I saw her five weeks ago in the 
Pass of Albula ; she made me tremble!” 

This woman, who had taken Samuel Brohl 
out of his misery in Galicia, and had showered 
attentions upon him, was a Russian princess. 
She owned an estate in Podolia, and chance 
would have it that one day, in passing, she 
stopped at the tavern where young Samuel 
was slowly passing from youth to manhood. 
He was then sixteen. In spite of his squalid 
rags she was struck byhis bearing. She was 
a woman of intelligence, and had no preju- 
dices. ‘ When he is well washed and cared 
for,” she thought, “when he is divested of 
his native impurities, when he has seen the 
world and had communication with honest 
people, he will certainly be a noble fellow.” 
She made him talk, and found him intelli- 
gent ; she liked intelligent men. She made 
him sing, assured herself that he had a voice ; 
she adored music. She questioned him ; he 
told her all his misery, and while he talked 
sne said to herself, “ No, I do not mistake ; 
he has a future before him ; in two or three 
years he will be a fine young fellow. Three 
years is not long; the gardener who grafts a 
young tree is often condemned to wait longer 
than that.” When he had ended his narra- 
tive she told him that she was’in want of a 
secretary, that she had had several, but that 
she had soon tired of them, on account of 
their not having the desired qualifications ; 
she asked him if he would like to accept the 
position. He replied only by pointing with 
his finger to his father, who was smoking his 
pipe on the door-step. A moment later she 
was closeted with Jeremiah Brohl. 

She at once proposed to him to buy his 
son ; he dropped his arms in astoni " 
then felt delighted and charmed. He 
declared, at first, that his son was not-for 
sale ; and then he insinuated that if ever he 
did sell him he should want a high price 
for him; he was, according to his» opinion, 
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merchandise of the best quality, a rich and 
rare article. ‘‘He raised his demands 
ridiculously,” she exclaimed. He affirmed 
he could not put them lower, that he had his 


terms, and that he always sold at a fixed | 


price. They disputed a long time ; she was 
about to give up ; he yielded, and they ended 
by completing the transaction. She sent for 
Samuel, and said to him, “My boy, you 
belong to me—I have bought you for cash. 
You are satisfied with the bargain, are you 
not ?” 

He was stupefied to learn that he had a 
commercial value ; he had never suspected 
it. He wanted very much to know what he 
was worth; but the princess was discreet 
upon the subject, and desired that he should 
believe he had cost her a fabulous sum. 
After reflection he made his conditions: he 
stipulated that he should be left to himself for 
three years, which time he would employ in 
study, and in satisfying a multitude of curious 
longings. 

She readily consented, as that had been 
her own intention : it would take fully three 
years before the fruit was ripe and ready to 
be served at the princely table. She gave 
him instruction and advice, all bearing the 
stamp of a superior mind; she understood 


the world, the state of public affairs, and | 


physiology,—all that can be learned, and all 
that cannot be learned. ‘Thus Samuel Brohl 
started, his pocket well filled, for the 
University of Prague, which he soon left to 
settle at Heidelberg, whence he went to 
Bonn, then to Berlin, then to Paris. He 
was restless, he did not know what he wanted, 
but wherever he went he studied semiqauvers, 
naturals, and flats; it was part of the con- 
ditions. 

The princess was herself a great traveller ; | 
two or three times a year Samuel Brohl 
received a visit from her. She questioned 
him, examined him, tested him, very much 
as we test a peach to be certain it is ripe. 
Samuel was very happy ; he was free, he en- 
joyed his life, he did as he pleased. One 
single thing spoiled his happiness ; when he 
looked in the glass, he would sometimes say | 
within himself, “‘ These are the features of a 
man who is sold, and the woman who bought 
him is likely to be a hard taskmistress.” 
Several times he determined to learn a trade, 
so that he might be in a position to refund 
the debt and break the bargain. But he 
never did. He was both ambitious and 
idle. He wanted to fly at once; he hada 
horror of beginnings of apprenticeships. 





His early education had been so neglected, 
that in order to recover lost time he would 
have been compelled to study hard—all the 
more so because, although he was quick- 


witted, and had a marvellous facility for 
entering into the thoughts of others, his own 
stock was poor, he had no ideas of his own, 
nor individuality of mind. He possessed a 
collection of half-talents; even in music he 
was incapable of originating; when he 
attempted to compose, his inspirations 
proved mere reminiscences. He did himself 
justice ; he felt that, strive as he might, his 
half-talents would never aid him to secure 
the first position, and he disdained the 
second. In fact, what he most needed was 
will, which, after all, makes the man. He 
tried to fling himself from his horse, which 
carried him where he did not desire to go ; 
but he felt that his feet held firm in the 
stirrup ; he had not strength to disengage 
them, and he remained in the saddle. Not 
being able to be a great man, he abandoned 
himself to his fate, which condemned him to 
be only a knave. At the expiration of his 
term of freedom he declared himself ready 
to do her will, and the princess took pos- 
session of her bond slave. 

“Yes, poets spoil the minds of those who 
read them,” thought Count Abel Larinski. 
“If Samuel Brohl had never read ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ nor the five-act tragedy 
of ‘Egmont,’ nor Schiller’s ballads, he would 
have been resigned to his new position ; he 
would have seen its good sides, and would 
have eaten and drunk and borne his bondage 
in peace, without experiencing any uncom- 
fortable sensations; but he had read the 
poets, and he grew disgusted, nauseated. 








| He was dying with desire to get away, and 


the princess suspected it. She kept him 
always in sight, she held him close, she paid 
him quarterly, shilling by shilling, his meagre 
allowance. She said to herself, ‘So long as 
he has nothing he cannot escape.’ She 
mistook ; he did escape, and he was so afraid 
of being retaken that for some time he hid 
like a criminal, pursued by the police. He 
fancied that this woman was always on his 
track. It was then, for the first time, that 
he felt hunger, for even in his father’s 
wretched tavern they had all enough to eat. 
He lived by all sorts of expedients, and 
wished he had never read the poets, from 
whom he had learned somuch. One day he 
learned that his father was dead, and he 
hastened to the old tavern in order to suc- 
ceed to the inheritance. He was not aware 
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that for two years old Jeremiah Brohl had 
been in his dotage, and that his debtors 
mocked him while devouring his substance. 
A fine inheritance! it had dwindled down 
to two or three rickety chairs, four cracked 
walls which could hardly stand upright, and 
some jewelry concealed in a hiding-place 
that Samuel knew of. 
never been able to dispose of it for the price 
he required, and he preferred to keep it 
rather than lower his charge. He had 
principles, which was well for Samuel, as 
the jewelry was useful to him. He sold a 
necklace, and set out for Bucharest, some 
one having told him that he would certainly 
make his fortune there. He gave music 
lessons ; this wearisome profession did not 
suit him, he could not endure the constraint 
and the regular hours. The boys plagued 
him—he would willingly have wrung their 
necks ; the girls treated him like a dog— 
they never thought of his being handsome, 
because they suspected him of being a Jew. 
Why had he gone to Bucharest—a city 
where all Germans are Jews, and where Jews 


Old Jeremiah had | 


are not considered men? Although he had | 


earned a little money he grew melancholy, 
and he began to think seriously of killing 
himself.” 

Count Abel Larinski leaned forward, 
plucked a spray of heather, tickled his lips 
with it, and began to laugh; then, striking 
his breast, he said in an undertone, ‘‘ Thank 
the stars that Samuel Brohl is not dead, for 
he ts here!” 

He spoke the truth; Samuel Brohl was 
not dead, and life was of value to him, since 
he had met Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz 
in the cathedral at Coire. It was Samuel 
Brohl who had come to Cormeilles, and who 
was seated at this moment in the midst ofa 
thicket of oaks. Perhaps the lark, that he 


had heard singing a quarter of an hour be- | 


fore, had recognised him, for it had ceased 
to sing. The peacock continued its scream- 
ing, and its doleful cries sounded like a warn- 
ing. Yes, the man seated among the heather, 
employed in narrating his own history to 
himself, was indeed Samuel Brohl, and the 


proof of this was that he had laughed, and | 


that Samuel Brohl did laugh sometimes, 


while Count Abel Larinski never laughed ; | 
moreover for four years the latter had been | 
dead and buried. The second reason is, | 


perhaps, the better. ; 
He whom, with or without his consent, 


we shall call henceforth Samuel Brohl, re- 


he would have reproached himself for a false 
note that had escaped him in executing a 
sonata by Mozart. He resumed his grave, 
dignified air, in order to salute with a wave 


| of his hand the phantom that had just ap- 


peared before him. It was the same that he 
had summoned one evening at the Hotel 
Steinbock, and treated there as an addle- 
brain, as a visionary, and even as an imbecile ; 
but this time he gave him a more indulgent 
and gracious reception. He bore him no 
ill-will, he wished him well, he was under 
essential obligations to him, and Samuel 
Brohl was no ingrate. 

** Ah, well, my poor friend, I am here,” 
he said, in that mute language that phan- 
toms understand. ‘‘I have taken your place, 
and almost your form ; I play your part on 
the great stage of this world, and although 
your noble body has rested for four years, six 
feet underground, thanks to me you still live. 
I have always had a most sincere admiration 
for you. I considered you a phenomenon, 
a prodigy. You were courageous, devoted, 
generosity itself ; you esteemed honour above 
all the gold deposits in California; you 
detested all coarse thoughts and doubtful 
actions ; your mother had nourished you in 
all sublime follies. You were a true cheva- 
lier, a true Pole, the last Don Quixote in this 
age of sceptics, plunderers, and interlopers. 
Blessed be the chance that made us 
acquainted! You lived retired, solitary, 
unknown, in a miserable hovel just out of 
Bucharest. So goes the world! You were 
in hiding—you who had nothing to hide 
from either God or man—you who deserved 
a crown. Alas! the Russian Government 
had the poor taste not to appreciate your 
exploits, and you feared that it would claim 
and obtain your extradition. At our first 
meeting I pleased you, and you took me into 
your friendship ; I spoke Polish, and you 
loved music. I became your intimate friend, 
your sole companion, your confidant. You 
must grant that you owe to me the last happy 
moments of your short existence. I soon 
knew your origin, the history of your youth, 
of your enterprises, and of your misfortunes. 
You initiated me into the secret of the great 


invention that you had just made; you . 


' explained to me in detail the mechanism: of 
| your famous gun. I was intelligent ; I under- 
stood, or thought I understood. This gun, 
| you said, would one day make my fortune, 
_ for on your own account you had renounced 
| all hope; you had heart disease, and you 


proached himself for this access of levity, as | knew that you were condemned to a speedy 
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end. My imagination waskindled. Through | skin, I entered yours ; I was satisfied, and 
my entreaty you decided to leave with me | desired to remain. To-day I resemble you 
for Vienna. This expedition was fatal to you, | in everything; I assure you that if we were 
but I swear to you i did not foresee it.” | seen together it would be difficult to tell us 

Samuel crossed his hands on his knee; | apart. I have assumed your habits, your 
then he continued, “ May my tongue cleave | manners, your language, your peculiarities, 
to the roof of my mouth, may my blood cease | your playful melancholy, your pride, your 
to flow in my veins, may the marrow dry up | opinions, all, even to the colour of your hair 
in my bones, if ever I forget to be grateful | and your handwriting. Abel Larinski, I have 
for what I owe to you, Abel Larinski, or | become you: nay, I mistake, I am more 
cease to remember the forlorn hovel in which | Pole, more Larinski than you were yourself.” 
we passed that first night of our journey!/ At this moment Samuel Brohl had a sin- 
You were dying. Youhad only time to call | gular expression of countenance ; his gaze 
and wake me. I hastened to you. You | was fixed. He was no longer of this world 
gave me in a feeble voice your last instruc- |—he conversed with a spirit; but he was 
tions. You delivered into my hands your | neither terrified nor awed, as was Hamlet 
last fifty florins, which were as acceptable as | in talking to the shade of his father. He 
an orange. would have been to the ship- | treated the shade of the true Abel Larinski 
wrecked passengers of the A@edusa. Then | with familiarity ; it was precisely as we treat 
you pointed with your finger to a box, in | a partner who had transacted business with 
which were enclosed family relics, letters, | us in the same firm, 


your journal, and papers. You said, ‘De-| “It is very true, my dear Abel,” he con- 
stroy all that; Poland is dead, let no one | tinued, “that the principle of partnership 
remember that I have lived!’ After that | accomplishes wonders; one man alone is a 


you breathed your last. Well, I confess | small affair. But, of all partnerships, the 
that I did not fulfil your orders. I kept | most useful and convenient is the one that 
your mother’s portrait, the papers, all; and, | we have made together. The living and the 
in announcing your decease to the police, I | dead can render each other important ser- 
made them believe that the man who was | vices, and they never quarrel. You should 
dead was named Samuel Brohl, and that | be satisfied; you play a fine ré/e; you are 
Count Larinski still lived. What would you | the signature of the house. We will not 
have me do? The temptation was too great. | speak of your gun; that was a poor specula- 
Samuel Brohl had disgraceful antecedents, | tion, for which I can scarcely pardon you. 
he was base-born, he had been sold; there | It was the fault of your disordered brain 
was a stain on his past that could never be | that we wandered off on that bypath, but, 
wiped away, and, as he had had the misfortune | thanks be to Heaven, we have at last 
to read the poets, it had come about that he | gained the highway. Five weeks ago we 
often despised himself. It was, indeed, time | met a woman, and what awoman! She has 
that he should be thrown into the shade, and | velvety-brown eyes, whence glances well 
my joy was extreme to know that he was | forth like fresh and living waters. Words 
dead, and to feel that I was alive. As soon | will fail to sing her praises properly. She 
as I succeeded in persuading myself that I | belongs to us, my dear Larinski—my dear 
was indeed Count Abel Larinski, I was as | partner; she has yielded, and you and I 
happy as a child whose parents have dressed | share the honour of the victory. I presented 
him in new clothes, and who struts about to | myself before her, and my presence did not 
show them. With your name I acquired a | displease her. I related to her your history, 
noble past ; in thought I roamed through it | as you would have related it yourself, with 
with delight; I visited its every nook and | delicacy and simplicity, neither adding nor 
corner, as a poor wretch who had long been | omitting. Her heart was touched ; her heart 
penniless would make the circuit of a park | was taken captive. You will wed her—she 
which he had just come to inherit. You | will bear your name; but you will marry 
bequeathed me your relations, your adven- | by proxy, and I shall be your proctor. I 
tures, vour exploits. When you fought for | promise to consider myself your agent, or, 
your country I was there ; when you re- | to express it better, you will own the pro- 
ceived a gunshot wound near Dubrod, it was | perty, and I will have the usufruct. Never 
into my flesh that the bullet penetrated. Of | fear that I shall forget what I owe to you, or 
what do you complain? Between friends is | the modesty proper to my estate.” 

not everything in common? I left my own | At these words he made a grand gesture, 
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as if to banish the phantom that he had con- | 


jured up, and which fled away trembling 
with sorrow, shame, and indienation. The 
peacock cried anew a mournful shriek. 
“Stupid bird!’’ thought Samuel Brohl, 
quaking with sudden dread. 

He looked at his watch, and reflected that 
the hour was advancing—that he was losing 
time with the spirits. He rose hastily, and 
wended his way toward Cormeilles ; thence 
he wished to come upon a sunny path that 
led to the banks of the Seine, and Sartrou- 
ville, the little belfry of which was plainly 
visible. 

When he reached the foot of the slope 
he turned his head and saw on the summit 
of the hill, through the space left by the 
crooked branches of two plantains, a white 


wall, that seemed to laugh amid the verdure, 


and a little higher the pointed roof of the 


where Mademoiselle Moriaz’s 


dovecote, 
He did not need to 


doves had their nests. 


‘look long at this roof to recognise it. He 


threw a kiss into the air—a kiss that 
was sent to the doves as well as to the dove- 
cote—to the house as well as to the woman 
—to the woman as well as the house. . For 
the first time in his life Samuel Brohl was in 
love, but Samuel Brohl’s love differed from 
Abel Larinski’s. When such as Samuel 
Brohl adore a woman, be she as beautiful 
as a picture, the frame, if it be a rich one, 
pleases them as much as the painting; and 
it pleases them to think that they are about 
to secure not only the mistress but every- 
thing that belongs to her as well. 
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Io al T ~ “Trpe-?T ror ~ 7 l 
BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE HAsTINGS CHRISTIAN YOUNG 
Women’s ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 22, 1880. 


WILL turn a certain Eastern 
fable into the text of my dis- 
course, a fable I have seen in 
a German poem that I possess 
in my memory only. 

A certain Oriental monarch, then, a pas- 
sionate lover of books and learning, was 
accustomed, whenever he travelled from one 
part of his dominions to another, to employ 
a hundred camels for the purpose of convey- 
ing such of his books as were necessary to 
him, for from the bulk of his library he could 
never endure to be separated. 

Circumstances, however, upon one oc- 
casion necessitated some reduction of this 
literary caravan, and when making war upon 
a neighbouring potentate he found himself 
compelled to do with fifty camel-loads of 
books. Upon a second occasion, increased 
difficulties of locomotion obliged him to re- 
duce his itinerant library, and content him- 
self with the books that twenty-five camels 
could carry. And on a third expedition he 





The counsellor did as he was bidden, and 
so well pleased was his master with the man- 
ner in which the behest was fulfilled, that 


| before setting out on another journey the 


was yet obliged to reduce the number to ten. | 


Then he called his counsellor in the matter 
of books, and said, “ You see, my friend, I 


am every whit as well off with ten camel- | é 
| maxims, which, printed on a handkerchief 


loads of books as with a hundred. I find in the 
smaller number much more wisdom than I 
can take in and digest. Reduce now the 
number to one camel-load, and place therein 


king again summoned him to his presence, 
and thus spoke :—‘“‘ You have proved it to 
me, oh! friend, that one camel-load of books, 
culled with due discrimination, suffices a 
lover of learning as well as a hundred. I 
find, in truth, that the fewer books a man 
reads the wiser he becomes. Reduce my 
library to the contents of a small casket, 
which I can always carry about with me 
wherever I go.” 

This command also the royal and literary 
adviser fulfilled satisfactory, for a casket will 
hold as much printed lore as most of us can 
find time to master during the allotted three- 
score years and ten. But once more and 
for the last time the monarch summoned his 
adviser, and thus addressed him :— 

‘Why, oh, discreet friend, should a man 
be at the trouble of even carrying about with 
him the weight of a casket of books, when 
doubtless the quintessence of human wisdom 


‘may be got into a nutshell? Reduce then 


the contents of my library to a few golden 


| of finest silk, may go through the eye of a 


needle.” 
Here we have done with the fable, and I 


all that is choicest and most necessary for | know not indeed if the poem gives the in- 
the mental food of man.” 





scription of that wonderful handkerchief. The 
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moral of the fable for ourselves will not, I 
think, be hard to find. Not that I imagine 
an ardent lover of books could satisfy him- 
self for any length of time with the literature 
which would go through the eye of a needle. 
But the contents of a well-selected casket 
would satisfy many, whilst ten camel-loads 
would be regarded as supernumerary by but 
afew. For it is not quantity but quality we 
want in our mental food; and I much fear 
that most of us, especially young people, 
sadly need the counsellor of our Eastern 
king to advise them on the subject of 
books. ; 

I am of opinion, and I insist on this point 
very strongly, that never was so much reading 
got through to so little purpose as now. 
And why? Because we read without remem- 
bering ; and, alas! what it is better that we 
should not remember. I say, then, to idle, 
desultory, careless readers, leave books alone. 
Forget that you have ever learned to read. 
Spend your leisure in acquiring some practi- 
calart or industry. Seek other recreations— 
leave books alone. For we must remember 
that what we read without remembering—that 
is to say, when we are of course in the full 
possession of our powers ; in old age or sick- 
ness it is another matter—is really of no more 
value to us than if the books were written in 
a foreign tongue, and we decipher the letters 
with no more notion of the sense of the words 
than a parrot of those he uses. To heedless 
readers, therefore, books avail nothing, and 
they might, for aught of pleasure or profit 
derived from our glorious literature, be the 
natives of some remote, uncivilized region, 
possessed not even of a written alphabet. 

If, on the contrary, we read to our real 
benefit, we shall not only remember the 
contents of the books we read, but we 
shall be able to recall under what circum- 
stances and at what period of our lives 
we read them first; they will form epochs 
in our existence, milestones breaking the 
ofttimes monotonous road of daily life. 
For let us reflect for a moment on what 
literature is,—by which we mean the best, the 
noblest books that have ever been written, 
not only in our own language, but in that of 
all great civilized nations. Literature is the 
supreme intellectual heritage bequeathed to 
us by the wisest and greatest of mankind. 
We may all be disinherited in other ways. 
Some of us may be born needy in circum- 
stances, others with feeble health, others may 
have to contend with some bodily infirmity. 
But the wealth which we derive from books, 








and which no worldly good, no material advan- 
tage can bear comparison with, is the happy 
portion of all, and none can rob us of it. A 
few hundred years ago--fifty years ago— 
nay, even a generation or two back it was 
otherwise. 

The invention of printing, to begin with, 
and the cheapness of printed books in our 
own day, not to speak of free libraries, 
mechanics’ institutes, and the like, with 
various other helps to those of slender means, 
have so altered matters that, roughly speaking, 
we may now affirm all that is choicest, 
most delightful and incomparable in our 
literature to be accessible to rich and poor 
alike. Well, and how much are most of us 
the richer and better for this noble English 
literature, of which we have a goodly reason 
to be proud, as of our rights, our liberties, 
our good laws, municipal institutions, and 
progress generally ? For just as from the 
earliest period of our history, single-minded 
and devoted men gave up their lives to the 
advancement of their fellow-countrymen and 
the world, by a righteous administration of 
government and the forming of good laws ; 
just as inventors and discoverers have been 
quietly advancing the well-being of genera- 
tions yet unborn, by their manifold aids to 
progress ; so great thinkers and writers have 
been quietly building up, stone upon stone, 
the stately, the beautiful, the matchless fabric 
of our national literature! 

These men for the most part led laborious 
lives, living often quite apart from the world, 
seeking neither honours nor emoluments ; 
many were neglected and unfortunate whilst 
they lived, yet so long as our civilization lasts 
their names will shine like bright jewels 
whose lustre time can never dim. 

We can hardly, indeed, regard Chaucer 
and Spenser, Milton and Shakespeare, Burke 
and Clarendon, Defoe and Swift, Goldsmith 
and Walter Scott, Macaulay and our great 
Dickens, as individuals! They seem rather 
to have become an integral part of England 
itself, as much as the white cliffs that frown 
upon our enemies, and the green pastures that 
make our island home one vast garden. Such 
men have left us what only a few illustrious 
figures in history have had to leave—namely, 
a treasure-house of wise, edifying, and lovely 
thoughts, which take the commonness out 
of our lives as we read, which lift us to 
higher intellectual levels, which mould and 
transform us till we are no longer the beings 
we once were, but beings of a nobler and 
larger type, more worthy of the fair world we 
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are born in, and more competent to adore 
and admire its Creator. I have been lately 
reading for the first time—and it is seldom 
I venture to take up a new book now,—which 
I mention as it affords an admirable illustra- 
tion of what I mean. You have all heard of 
the great German writers Goethe and 
Schiller, both master spirits, contemporaries 
and closest friends. Goethe and Schiller 
shine in the vast firmament of German 
literature as twin planets of equal lustre. 
Each in his own way is pre-eminent. Goethe 
has the most world-wide reputation, but the 
name of Schiller is familiar to all true lovers 
of literature. ‘These two great men kept up 
for years—although they lived very near each 
other, for some time, indeed, in the same 
town—an almost daily correspondence, and 
it is this published correspondence of which 
I speak. ‘The brother poets had, of course, 
their sorrows and discomforts as well as the 
rest of us. Schiller was harassed throughout 
his noble life by the ills of poverty and bad 
health, whilst Goethe was perpetually tor- 
mented by the vexations consequent on his 
attachment toa small German court. What 
formed the substance of the almost daily 
letters of these two friends? Did they 
occupy themselves with the personal affairs 
or concerns of those about them? Did they 
trouble themselves with the pettiness and 


trivialities and purposeless talk which fill so | 


many entire existences? Far from it, and 
their correspondence illustrates, as well as any 
other example I could cite, the way in which 
the great books ofthe world are thought out 
and written. Both Goethe and Schiller have 
bequeathed us a series of masterpieces, 
slowly and lovingly elaborated by men whose 
eyes were shut to the vulgarity of the world, 
whose leading ambition and occupation it 
was to think out great thoughts and pen im- 
mortal works. ‘They lived in the free, glori- 
ous, airy world of their own poetic ideals, 
and were interpenetrated with the nobility 
of kindred spirits. 

We need not, Heaven be thanked, go, 
however, to German literature for such 
example, The biography of Walter Scott, the 
life and letters of Macaulay, the letters of 
Dickens show us the same indefatigable devo- 
tion of great writers. It is by reading the life- 
stories of such men that we learn to respect 
literature as it ought to be respected, and to 
understand how much it should be to us. 

But let my young hearers remember that 
it is quite useless merely to read the works 
of the great writers; we must study them, 
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and feed upon them, thus growing mentally 
richer every year, and having every year 
some new intellectual acquisition to look back 
upon with delight and satisfaction. Nor 
let us suppose that the honey we thus hive 
by feeding on the best books is for ourselves 
only, a selfish quest, a miserly hoarding up of 
treasure. On the contrary, every cultured 
person is a benefactor of his kind, 
diffusing culture around him; and the 
reading of every good book helps to give us 
this, that is to say, it refines us, enlightens us, 
and makes us gentler and more perfect as 
human beings. If we expend our leisure on 
good books we shall cease to be trivial and 
common in our daily conversation. We 
shall certainly find something better to do 
than occupy ourselves, like some people in 
Miss Austen’s novel, with a leg of pork 
ordered by some neighbour for dinner. 
Good books, if they do nothing else for us, 
will furnish a more improving topic than Mrs. 
So-and-so’s leg of pork ! 

Let us hear on this point a famous 
writer of our own day, ‘Thackeray. 
“Might I give counsel to any young 
hearer,” he says in his charming Lectures 
on the English humorist, “I would say to 
him, try to frequent the company of your 
betters. In books and life that is the most 
wholesome society ; learn to admire rightly : 
the great pleasure of life is that. Note what 
the great men admired ; they admired great 
things: narrow spirits admire basely and 
worship meanly.” 

My space is short, so let me, having 
told you how to read and what to read, 
say a word or two on what zof to read. 
One of the great masters of English style, 
and a writer as unique as he is delightful 
—De Quincey, the Opium-eater—has aptly 
classified books not worth reading under the 
head of Anti-literature, under which term 
is to be comprised all books made up, like 
confectionery or millinery, merely to sell, 
and having no pretensions to the title of 
literature whatever. 

Whilst on this subject of anti-literature I 
dare say my readers will look for some sweep- 
ing charges against novel-writers and novel- 
readers, and they will not be mistaken. A 
discourse on novel-reading and its abuses, 
indeed, might very appropriately be delivered 
at seaside resorts such as this place, where 
the sole occupation of so many people 
seems to be that of procuring the latest and 
most -foolish novels from the subscription 
library. But because we are inundated with 
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foolish and abominable novels we need not 
banish the works of such writers as Miss 
Austen, Walter Scott, Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and Miss Bronté from our bookshelves. 
These novelists, among many more, are real 
benefactors of their kind; and it would ill | 
indeed become the present writer, herself a | 
novelist, to say one word against imaginative | 
literature as embodied in fiction, which may | 


impossible for the generation coming after 
us to grow up uninstructed. People must 
be taught, whether they will or not. But 
even the well-instructed may be without 
literary taste—-culture, in fact, which is what 
reading should give us; and if we cannot 
relish and assimilate the noble books of the 
world, our reading may have instructed, but 
it certainly has done little towards educating 


ae . 
Ba faa 





be called poetry in prose, and which is often | us. 

the only poetry of some lives, and the only | Briefly speaking, I would advise all whose 

glimpse into a bright ideal world of many | leisure is scant to store their minds with 

weary toilers. If we are in the habit of| history, biography, and, above all, poetry. It 

reading Milton, Carlyle, Gibbon, and such | is the very function and nature of the poet to 

writers, there is no fear that we shall betake | open the eyes of his fellows to a thousand 

ourselves to anti-literature in the shape of | beauties and wonders and harmonies, which 

bad novels. | of themselves they would never discern. The 
You will observe that I am here mainly | word poet means a creator, and the poet does 

dealing with literature as a vehicle of culture, | indeed create ; he makes new for us, as any 

that is to say, by means of which we become | random extract from. Wordsworth, Long- 

gentler, nobler, better, and are, in fact, intel- | fellow, and Tennyson will show. Let us 

lectually formed and educated. _It is not | earnestly and thoroughly acquaint ourselves 

possible in the brief space at my command | with English poetry, and we shall ever have a 

to treat so vast a subject from more than one | beautiful consolation in trouble, a sympa- 

or two points of view. Reading, considered | thetic response in joy. 

as a medium of knowledge or mere instruc-| And in conclusion I would add, if you 

tion, is a very different matter, and perhaps would ever have a wealth of which none can 

some one else will take up for you this preg- rob you, make good books your friends. 

nant theme on another occasion. I am not, | They will not flatter you in the days of your 

therefore, about to recommend you certain | prosperity, they will not desert you in the 

books as opening up new fields of study, days of your adversity, they will abide with 

literary or scientific. All those who have you throughout the ups and downs of life, 

special tastes, say for the study of languages, | faithful unto its close. Possessing the best 

ancient or modern, for any branch of natural | books of the world on our shelves, we may 

science, or any department of history, are not | all use the words of the poet Southey in that 

at the present time unprovided with ample | exquisite little poem entitled “The Scholar 

means of study. By the extension of uni-| in his Library.” 

versity teaching, moreover—one of the most | 

remarkable educational advancements of the; “* My days among the dead are past ; 

day—young women can now pass examina-|  wyound me T behold, 

tions and obtain certificates with very little The mighty minds of old. 

cost. But these various and enormous aids My never-failing friends are they, 

to knowledge do not come within the scope With whom I converse night and day, 

of a lecture on reading, regarded purely as| “With them I take delight in weal, 

culture. Knowledge, regarded as a starting- And seek relief in woe ; 

point and vantage-ground of mere worldly i ih pe ag on feel 

gain and advantage, is treated of in Smiles’ My cheeks have often 1 gO 

“Self-Help,” Craig’s “‘ Pursuit of Know- With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

ledge under Difficulties,” and other works of 

the kind. Education is not instruction, and 

instruction is not education. We must re- 

member this point. Instruction is so diffused ‘xe oan thee Sehr laacec ted 

now-a-days, and even in its elementary stages Sateatlicis atts an hontee wank” 

so complete, that we may almost affirm it to be M.B-E. 





‘* My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
T live in long-past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their griefs and fears, 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—APRIL. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


SC Chrish: .° Gal 


ET us put back the clock of Time 
a few centuries, and imagine our- 
selves within the walls of old 
Jerusalem, and in the precincts 
of the ‘Temple. 

A vast crowd of Jews has assembled in 
the broad Temple area. Ofthis crowd a few 
look indifferent and careless as if they were 
just discharging a wearisome duty, in which 
they felt no interest whatever; but the 
great majority are deeply engaged in re- 
ligious exercises. Some read silently, 
others recite aloud penitential Psalms: 
many are absorbed in prayer; all are 
earnest, intent, devout, and all have their 
faces turned in a particular direction— 
towards a door, which opens on a platform 
at the end of the huge enclosure. The day 
is wearing on now, and evening draws near, 
and occasionally these devout men look 
up from their books and their prayers, and 
cast at the door a glance of eager expecta- 
tion. ‘They are expecting the appear- 
ance of the High Priest, for this is the 
great day of atonement. What is his exact 
occupation at the moment they cannot tell, 
but they know that he is engaged in their 
behalf, that he is doing something of which 
they are to reap the benefit. Presently the 
door flies open, a majestic figure is seen, 
clad in pontifical garments, with the jewels 
flashing from his breast, and the mitre on 
his head ; and whilst the multitude reverently 
bow the head, the high priest solemnly lifts 
up his hand, and blesses them in the name 
ot the Lord. 

Tnis scene, we think, was in the mind 
of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
when he wrote the verse, a fragment of 
which stands at the head of this paper. 
At all events, it exactly depicts the present 
attitude of the Christian Church. Christ has 
gone away from earth ; we see Him no more, | 
He has dealt with sin, and put it away by 
the sacrifice of Himselt; and now He has | 
entered as our great High Priest within | 
the veil, there ever to make intercession for 
His believing people before the throne of 





God. What 1s the exact nature of the work | 
He is doing tor us, it would be impossible | 
to say. We only know that in consequence | 
of it, through the channel of His interces. | 


. appear the second time . 


unto sal.ation.” —HEBREWS ix. 28. 


sion—we obtain every blessing. We only 
know that He is “our Advocate before the 
throne of love.” But He intends to come 
again, and take his people to Himself; and 
meantime we wait—wait with straining senses, 
to catch the first sound, to see the first 
sight, which shall announce the near ap- 
proach of our returning Lord. Yes, we are 
situated exactly like those Jews in the 
Temple area on the day of atonement. 

Now we are told that when Christ appears 
the second time He appears “unto salva- 
tion.” Let us examine these words. We 
have just left an early Easter behind us; 
and the words, we think, will be found to 
yield a topic suitable for an Easter meditation. 

Consider, then, three things: that Christ 
has brought salvation to His people ; that 
He #s bringing salvation to His people ; that 
He wll bring salvation to His people. In 
other words, that there is a past, a present, 
and a future salvation; or (if you like it 
better) that Christian people are saved, are 
being saved, and will be saved. 

(1) In the first place, we are taught by 
Holy Scripture that those who through the 
Spirit believe in Christ and accept Him as 
their sole dependence, and the Lord of 
their life, pass by that very fact into a state 
of salvation. For them there is no “wrath 
to come.” Why this should be so, it 1s not 
very difficult to understand. The believer 
transfers himself from the side of the world 
to the side of Christ, and is consequently in 
harmony with the mind of God. What God 
loves, he loves; what God hates, he hates. 
Now the state of perdition is neither more 
nor less than a state of fixed antagonism to 
the divine mind and the divine goodness ; 
and with this antagonism the believer, by our 


‘supposition, can have nothing whatever to 


do. Consequently he is saved from the 
wrath to come—saved from the horror of 
opposition to the divine nature ; and it is 
simply out of the question that he should be 
in any way concerned with that terrible con- 


dition which we call “hell.” He is, then, 
the object of a past salvation— Ae #5 @ saved 


man, 

(2) But is this all ? Certainly not. In one 
sense the process of salvation may be said to 
have been only just commenced, and we 
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have to encounter all the strife and struggle 
of the Christian life. As long as a man 
belongs to the world, and remains in it, the 
devil lets him alone. As soon as he has 
come out of it, his troubles commence. It 
is easy enough to float down a rapid 
stream with a favourable wind : you need not 
labour very hard at the oar, nor spread the 
sail carefully to catch the breeze: all will go 
smoothly enough. But turn your boat’s head 
round, and go up the stream in the teeth of 
tide and wind, and you will soon find the 
difference. You must not suppose that 
because you are a saved man you will be 
saved trouble, and conflict, and striving, 
and mortification. Quite the reverse. You 
will then learn for the first time what is the 
meaning of “bearing the Cross” and “morti- 
fying the flesh with its affections and lusts.” 
The fact is that you are now éeing saved, 
saved from your besetting sin; saved from your 
meanness, your impurity, your selfishness, 
your cowardice, your pride, your vanity, 
by the power of the Lord Jesus. He is 
making you the subject of a present salva- 
tion. 

_(3) But now as to the future. We shall 
die when our time comes, and this body of 
ours, which has been for such a term 
of years the home of our spirit, will lie 
down in the grave, and be crumbled into 
dust. The soul—the spirit—will “ depart to 
be with Christ, which is far better.” It will 
lie in the light of God’s love, free from temp- 
tation and sorrow and sin, in calm anticipa- 
tion of the glory which is yet to be revealed 
in the people of God. So far, then, all is 
well, But yet, as you will discern, sin has 
triumphed over a part of our nature, and the 
victory of Christ is not yet complete. Sin 
may be imagined crying aloud, “I have 
gained halfavictory. Part of the man has in- 
deed escaped me. I have not been able to 
destroy his soul; but the other part of him, 
his body—that I hold, and I will bring it 
into corruption, and the worms shall feed 
on it, and it shall turn into dust, and no- 
thing at last shall be left about which it might 
be said, ‘ This was aman.’” The honour of 
Christ, then, is concerned in wresting these 
spoils from the hand of Sin, and there must 
be a resurrection of the flesh to make the 
Saviour’s victory complete. Christ must 
appear the second time, as our text says, 
bringing with Him a perfect salvation. 

And observe, I pray you, that it is to this 
finished salvation that the people of God are 
now looking forward. St. Paul tells us that he 








And why? He 
was a man of a cheerful, wholesome nature, 
who knew what it was to take things brightly, 


“groans within himself.” 


and to find pleasure in life. More than 
that, he was assured of God's favour. The 
cloud of his early sinful life had passed away, 
though occasionally it cast a shadow upon 
his heart, and he was persuaded that 
“nothing could separate him from the love 
of God in Christ.” Why then did he groan 
within himself? Why was he, even he, 
restless and dissatisfied? Because there 
was something wanting to complete his sal- 
vation ; something which alone could fill to 
the full his cup of happiness ; and that was 
the resurrection from among the dead. He 
was “waiting,” he tells us, for a certain event 
—“for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of the body.” 

And the blessed dead,—they, too, as we 
have said, are “waiting.” Unhappy they 
cannot be ; restless they cannot be, for the 
strife is over, the victory is won, and they 
enjoy a nearness to the Lord Jesus, a 
communion with Him, which they never en- 
joyed before. But still they know that there is 
a higher blessedness yet in store for them, and 
that they will not attain to the full perfection 
of their nature until Christ comes again in 
His resurrection-glory to receive His people 
unto Himself. They are calm, but antici- 
pating. 

Such, then, is our Easter-thought. It isa 
bright and happy time that we have just left 
behind us ; for it is the anniversary of the 
great victory which our blessed Master won 
for Himself and for us over Satan and sin 
and death ; and He hath been again an- 
nounced and declared amongst us “to be 
the Son of God with power by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.” Again we have gazed 
on the broken doors of the sepulchre, and 
the linen clothes lying, and the terror- 
stricken guards, and the form of the angels 
sitting at the head and the feet where the 
body of Jesus had lain ; we have remembered 
with exultation how mighty is the Champion 
that has undertaken our cause. And now 
we project our thoughts into the future. 
Our great High Priest has ascended to the 
right hand of the Highest on high, there to 
appear before God for us. He is within 
the veil, occupied on our behalf. What His 
service for us is, we do not completely un- 
derstand. But we wait for His return; we 
look for the time of His coming, knowing 
this, that when He comes He will bring for 
us a full and complete salvation. Saved 
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now in part, saved from the curse and the 
penalty and the power of sin, we shall then 
be saved from all the consequences of sin— 


eee 


which affect the soul ; for when Christ shall 
appear the second time, He shall appear 
| unto salvation unto them that look for Him 


those which affect the body as well as those and love Him. 
, Ls 
; A VIRGIN’S CROWN. 
n d “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” —REVELATION li. 10+ 
j my 
Ve WAS Easter Even, and the sun sank low And then she told him of a higher life, 
. re \ In a cloud of fire, And holier aims, 
D —*” And ashe sank he tinged with golden And sweeter joys than come to man and wife ; 
S glow And of the claims 


Gargoyle and spire. 

Within the church banners were lifted high, 
High hung the cross, 

And every arch was rich with drapery 
Of fern and moss. 


The dying rays through the west window 
shone, 
Through red and green, 
: And threw a wealth of mellow tints upon 





The chancel screen. 

And the soft light, so lovingly shed down, 
Fell on one there— 

A very vestal virgin, and her crown 
Was gold-brown hair. 


Ceasing a moment from her work, she rose 
And stood to rest, 

With the contented look of one who knows 
Her works are blessed. 

Her face was lifted upward toward the light, 
And in her eyes 

There seemed to shine all that was fair and 


; bright 
' And pure i’ the skies. 


giv’n 
To that pure saint ; 
He loved her with a love that came from 
heav’n, 
Without a taint 
Of earthly selfishness. He did not stir, 
But, gazing, felt 
That worship took the place of love for her 
Near whom he knelt. 


And then he vowed to her, if she would bless, 
That he would make 

Her God his God, and quit all worldliness, | 
For her sweet sake ; 

That he would work and tol (her love to win) 
For her dear Lord,— 

Seeking His pardon, if it were a sin 
To take reward. 








And at her side knelt one whose heart was : : 
And a rich harvest ripened where he went, 


That Christ’s fair banner had, not yet unfurled 
From pole to pole ; 

That he no profit took, who gained the world 
And lost his soul. 


And she besought him, if he loved her well, 
To love Him more, 

Whose love had broken down the gates of 

hell 

And death, before 

Whose single arm Satan’s great army fled,— 
And she would be 

Virgin for ever. And he, answering, said, 
‘*T will for thee.” 


“‘ Nay,” she replied,“ nay, not for love of me, 
But love of God, 

Bearing thy cross, and following where He 
Before thee trod. 

And I will pray for thee, and at thy side 
Be present still 

In spirit.” And he, kneeling there, replied, 
‘¢ For Him, I will.” 


And then, for love of God, his life was spent 
In heathen lands ; 


And filled his hands. 
And as he sowed and reaped and gathered 
there, 
His spirit knew 
That in those fields a loving woman’s prayer 
Was reaping too. 


And thus their love the ocean wide bridged 


o’er, 
Thus could they meet, 
And, going forth, stand hand in hand before 
God’s mercy-seat. 
And she who lost her life, and laid it down, 
Shall find it there 
At Easter Day, and win a brighter crown 
Than gold-brown hair. 
J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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A TEA PARTY AT OLD COFSE. 





A TEA PARTY 


PLD COPSE is the name of a small 


residential estate near Dapple- 
bury, in Devonshire. 
sion was quaintly antique, but 
pleasant-looking. One of those 
comfortable two-storied houses with well- 
planned attics, from the windows of which 
views of fine stretches of woodland and 
meadow and river were seen. A garden of 
goodly size lay to the side; and behind, the 
old copse, from which the estate took its 
name, extended over a considerable acreage. 

Mr. Orridge had been a naval officer, and 
had served with distinction ; but having died 
somewhat early, the pension to which his 
widow was entitled was not large; and she 
held the estate only in life-rent. Her three 
daughters, Adelaide, Jemima, and Emma, 
were at home, and her eldest and only son 
was a student at Oxford. 





Dapplebury district was agreeably situated | 


for comfortable, well-to-do people taking up 
their residence in it ; and, on the whole, the 
neighbourly instincts of the inhabitants were 
fairly developed. The kindly courtesies of 
life were actively and heartily dispensed, and 
there was an absence of fuss and show which 
made sociality delightful. A wise and thought- 


ful custom obtained among the Dapplebury | 


families. ‘Though on almost any day visitors 
were welcome, yet there had come to be 
by a sort of unwritten compact among fami- 
lies of similar standing, that on special days, 
well known to themselves, one was always 
sure of finding the family in company trim, 
and ready to be “ at home”’ to all comers. 

On such an evening, a Thursday evening 
in March, Mrs. Orridge and her daughters 
had gathered round them a nice, snug little 
tea party, at which the Misses Paignton, of 
Collylea, Miss Greatorex, of Westerculms, 
and Miss Afton, of Buckleyhurst, were pre- 
sent. The tea was cosy. The company 
were all friends and neighbours, on good 
terms one with another. ‘Therefore the talk 
was lively, the tea-table civilities hearty 
and honest. When all topics of local 
interest had been exhausted, the conversa- 
tion had turned to books. 

“ By-the-bye, talking of Golden Hours,” said 
Miss Greatorex, “isn’t it queer how our 
favourite Ned ‘Trudge has been put into type 
there? Whoever could have done it ?” 

‘Mr. Voorst is really a most remarkable 
man,” remarked Miss Afton, “and is very 


The man- | 


AT OLD COPSE. 


| useful as well as influential round about 
| Dapplebury.” 
“He is indeed,” replied Mrs. Orridge ; 
| his help is invaluable to us here ; he brings 
| us sucha choice selection of books. We have 
had a few delightful evenings in reading Zhe 
Winthrop Family, and Adelaide and Emma 
have just been delighted with a fresh, bright 
tale by GinaRose, Zhe Little Princess Colombe. ' 
| Its scene is laid in the Hautes Pyrenees, in the 
'old province of Gascony, between the sul- 
phur springs of St. Saveur and the hot baths 
|of Bagneres. Life at Luz, in the Valley of 
| Gave de Pau, is pictured with singular distinct- 
| ness, and enjoyably graphic are many of the 
| scenes and incidents. Wehave memories of 
_ Paris, Heidelberg, and many other places, and 
| the Zocale of the plot changes towards the 
_ close to Venice, which is well sketched, and of 
| course the carnival is brought into the story.” 

‘“‘ That is really a finely told and stirring 
chapter,” said Adelaide. “And there is a 
| description of the churchof St. Mark,” Jemima 
| observed, “in which the interior lightens up 
‘from the gloom of a single blue lamp to a 
‘blaze of sunny daylight poured in through 
‘the gorgeously stained windows, that is won- 

derfully effective.’ 

“Your mamma was, however, we hoped, 
about to give us an inkling of the story,” 
half chided Miss Paignton. 

“Oh, I couldn't do that,” Mrs. Orridge re- 
plied, ‘I haven’t the memory that Adelaide 
has. ‘There are a great many turnings and 
windings, of course, in the story.” 

Adelaide being thus appealed to began : 
|“ Whatever it may be in ordinary life, 
\in books ‘the course of true love never 

does run smooth.’ The heroine appears 
as a sort of mysterious foundling in a 
poor French household of which she 
is the light and life. The home life 
\of St. Etienne is brightened by this 
singularly lovely and engaging girl ‘The 
| peasant scenes are remarkably well portrayed, 
and the old nerve-shaken aunt and the aged 
servant Trinette are specially lifelike. When 
she grows up, the tenor of Colombe’s way is 
intersected by lovers, cross-purposes, mis- 
chances, adventures, complications, and 
moving accidents by flood, field and ocean. 
A French captain and a German doctor have 

1 ¢¢ The Little Princess Colombe.’”’ By GinaRose, 
author of ‘* Sorrentina.’ London; Samuel Tinsley 
and Co, 
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a contest for the prize. Fritz gains, and just 
when we have got to the last scene of all in a 
novel—the eve of a wedding —it is found that 
Colombe is his aunt’s daughter, and by birth a 
princess by an Italian father and a German 
mother. The book closes with the sound of 
wedding bells.” 

“And have you been reading anything nice, 
Miss Afton?” inquired Mrs. Orridge. 

“Oh yes,” she answered ; “1 have had great 
enjoyment in reading a very excellent story, 
sent to me as a present by Aunt Vernon, who 
saw it in a shop in Bristol, bought it,'and posted 
it. Zhe Young Carpenter of Freiberg” is one 
of a series of tales founded on historical inci- 
dents. These they incorporate with the story, 
and thus, while concentrating the reader’s in- 
terest on a special plot, bring into the mind’s 
view the actual history and events of the 
period.” 

“That must be a very nice way of getting 
history into one’s head,” remarked Miss 
Greatorex, “instead of cramming into it dates 
and technical phrases, anda rush of paragraphs 
about marches, sieges, attacks, retreats, truces, 
armistices, &c., which mean so much in 
reality, but stand for so little in the history 
rnost of us have had to learn at school.” 

“Oh, it’s ever somuch more pleasant and 
informing,” replied Miss Afton, “for one 
sees far more of the real meaning and effects 
of historical events when taught how they 
affect the common life of common people. 

“ This story, for instance, deals with one of 
the main sieges of that succession of wars 
which between 1618 and 1648 involved most 
of the princes of Germany, Austria, and 
Spain, in conflict on one side or the other 
for the right to freedom of Worship, as 
claimed by the Protestants and opposed 
by the Catholics. In the course of the 
story the unchristian nature of war 1s seen, 
and a good deal of the hideous cruelty and 
deceit which conflicts between armed forces 
result in, is brought clearly into sight. I 
will just give you a brief glance at the 
main points of the story. The scene is laid in 
the old German mining city of Freiberg, on the 
northern slope of the Erzgebirge mountains ; 
and the time is 1642,when for two long months 
this fine old place was exposed to the siege 
operations of the Swedish army, under the 
command of Count Tortenson, who had 
been one of the most trusted officers of 


2 «The Young Carpenter of Freiberg: a Tale of 
the Thirty Years’ War.” Translated from the 
German—by J. Latchcombe, jun, Edinburgh: William 
Oliphant and Co, 





Gustavus Adolphus. A young carpenter, 
Conrad Schmidt, whose father had died and 
whose mother had married again one 
Jiichziger, the town beadle,and who is ap- 
prenticed to Mistress Bliithgen, while taking 
a coffin in a hurdle to the mill at Erbisdorf, 
where the Swedes have killed a child in 
cruel sport as they ride along, comes to 
the knowledge that the invading army 
is about to invest Freiberg. The 
enemy arrives, the siege begins, the 
people are exposed to danger and famine, 
they resist bravely though sorely tested, and 
Conrad’s occupation brings him into many 
strange scenes of suffering and incident. 
At last after long anxiety the city is relieved, 
and life gets into its old channels ; but Conrad 
loses his step-father, who had become a traitor, 
and having gained the favour of the magis- 
tracy the young carpenter rises to honour.” 

“Why,” said Emma Orridge, “that’s just the 
same kind of book as I’ve been reading ; our 
good Ned Trudge brought it to me—TZhe 
Siege of Vienna ; 1 liked it much.” 

“Oh, but I’ve been highly pleased with 
another colporteur, quite a different man 
from Mr. Voorst, but in his own way a very 
excellent character too,” said Miss Greatorex. 

“We are all anxiety to hear of him,” said 
several young ladies. 

“The story of John Pearce, the Col- 
porteur® is one of humble life, earnest well- 
doing, and influence wisely used. John 
Pearce is an agent for a society whose head- 
quarters were in London, who, being desirous 
of superseding the reading of worthless and 
vile books by the introduction of good and 
pure literature into the homes of the people, 
had formed an association for the spread of 
useful and beneficial books by the aid of 
colporteurs. By order of his superiors 
John Pearce had been sent to break new 
ground in a district near Lyminster, round 
which there were several villages and 
hamlets. He arrived at his new quarters on 
Saturday night, and had some difficulty in 
finding lodgings. He is fortunate enough 
to get put up in the house of a widow who 
kept a small retail shop, where among 
other things cheap London periodicals and 
newspapers were sold. He is a God-fearing,. 
earnest Christian man, wellread in Scripture, 
and imbued with a living missionary spirit. 
By-and-by he gains access to cottage and 
hall, and we have sketches of the reading of 

«John Pearce, the Colporteur; or, What shall 


we read ?” Bythe Author of “ After the Holidays,” &c. 
and ed. London: Elliot Stock. 
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the lower and upper classes, and examples of 
the mischievous and misleading influences of 
the inferiorromances,sporting papers and other 
cheap sensational periodicals of which London 
sends forth so many into every corner of the 
land.” 

“‘ Howinteresting that must be !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Orridge, “for reading really does form a 
most important part of one’s occupation and 
enjoyment ; and the tracing of the influence 
of what we read on how we live must be 
highly fascinating. If air, food, drink, affect 
the body, so must the thoughts and ideas 
which we receive into our minds affect 
us, and tend either to improve or injure us. 

Reading is the calling out of the activity of 
our thoughts by the exertion of the thoughts 
of somejone else on our minds, and our minds 
assimilate and retain something from all that 
we read, hear, and think of. ‘That gives 
value to the lives of such men and women as 
produce pure, healthy, influential reading for 
us, and worth to the efforts of men like John 
Pearce and our own Mr, Voorst.” 

“Then, mamma,’’ said Adelaide, “ you 
must be well pleased that I am not reading 
only, but studying the sweet, pure idyl of 
Evangeline, * whose beautiful, sad life is really 
a joy to read.” 

“Tt is,” said Adelaide, “exquisite and 
elaborate, and is a fine American companion 
poem to Goethe’s ‘ Herman and Dorothea.’” 

“Well,” said Miss Paignton, “after all, I 
like real life better than the finest imaginings 
of it.” 

‘ T must tell you, then, Miss Paignton, that 
our Tom,” said Mrs. Orridge, “ has just sent 
me a very pleasant and delightful book, 
which, he says, has been attracting much 
attention among many of the students at 
Oxford. It is, it seems, the centenary of the 
birth of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, an eminent 
and influential Scottish divine, much distin- 
guished for philanthropy, effectiveness in 
preaching, and powerful in managing church 
courts. On this account there has been a 
good deal of interest attracted to his bio- 
graphy; and though Tom says there is a 
much larger memoir of this famous leader 
among men and ministers, yet there is so 
much that is graphic, well told, and briefly 
put in the Biographical Study,° that it has 

4 «* Evangeline.” By H. W. Longfellow. Blackie’s 
Comprehensive School Series. London : Blackie and 
Son, With Explanatory Notes. 

5 Thomas Chalmers. A Biographical Study.” 
By James Dodds, author of ‘‘The Fifty Years’ Struggles 
of the Scottish Covenanters.” Edinburgh : William 
Olliphant and Co. 








quite outstripped in popularity the life issued 
by Dr. Hanna, the son-in-law of Chalmers. 
I have been led to read the book with care, 
because it appears to have impressed Tom’s 
mind considerably, judging from the enthu- 
siasm with which he speaks. 

“ His opinion is that ‘as a true prince and 
high priest of the Church Militant, there has 
been no man in modern times possessed of 
such organizing power, such financial capa- 
city, so great an originality of thought, and 
such supreme spirituality of life” From 
what I have read Iam much inclined to agree 
with him. Chalmers fascinates one by his 
modest greatness,' his ingenuous benignity, 
and his moral vitality. ‘The book, brief though 
it is, is really worthy of the man. It is pic- 
turesque, sympathetic, and reads like a well- 
expressed speech. It has life, vigour,and power 
in its style, and it is fairly explanatory of 
those peculiarities of land and church which 
keep the Scotch and the English in some re- 
spects too far separated. I like exceedingly 
the veality of this biography, and of the man 
about whom it is written. Chalmers’ vehe- 
mence of temper deepening and constrained 
into intensity gives interest to the story of 
the scholar, the student, and the young 
minister. There is a curious sturdy inde- 
pendence in the man throughout, and in his 
years of doubt a strong, though strange 
honesty of feeling. He glows with ardour, 
and grows into true greatness when he fully 
realizes the grace of the glorious gospel and 
the power of God unto salvation. What a 
force and energy he displayed in Glasgow in 
those grand schemes of practical lovingkind- 
ness which he inaugurated there ! Then when 
he became professor, and had the dream of his 
early life realized, what might of mind he 
wielded over the bands of students who 
loved and revered him! Again, in his 
grand apostolate for the Free Church 
how he quickened men’s lives with the 
fresh ardour of a noble faith! It is 
altogether a remarkable and noble life, 
and the story is told in a genuinely earnest 
and vigorous manner, which has struck 
me much.” 

“I should greatly like to read it,” said Miss 
Paignton. 

** You shall take the book home with you 
to-night, my dear,” said Mrs. Orridge. 

“To-night!” was echoed by all. “ Dear 
me, how late it is! Really we must be 
going.” 

Shortly afterwards adieux were said, and the 
Old Copse tea party was over. 
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Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ Freshness and simplicity of style.” —Scotsman. 
“The bright, lively air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in 
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THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
BY GINA ROSE. 


“It would seem probable that Miss Ross has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyrenees; 
= . and that, while drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 
readers the advaniage in her scenery of extracts from her diary.” — Atheneum. 

“ Very well-intentioned, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 
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Pyrenees.” — Scotsman. 
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The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
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A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
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